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directed his scholars to the 
examples of the philosophers and he- 

sof paganism, and endeavored to impress them 
with the axiom of reason, namely, that the superior- 


ty of man proceeds solely from himself, and conse- 
iently that the first obligation of a scholar is to 
trive for preéminence, all was well. All were 


great admirers of the virtues of Rome and Athens, 
and the school was held up as a model until Jesus 
@hrist began to be named in it as the Great Teacher. 
This was sectarian and bigoted; yet it was the 
instruction of the children to bring them to the 
knowledge of Christ, that constituted the great 
power of the imaster over them, and the great bene- 
fit of his influence, and for having endeavored to 
conduct his school by the light of the Gospel, he 
was condemned and thrust out. Let him tell his 
own story of the power of religious truth in the 
school discipline : 

“A short time after my conversion, a worthy old 
pastor, who was visiting the school, said to me just 
‘What pleasure it gives me to see 
you here, doing the work of a true missionary; for 
while you communicate to these children the learn- 
ing of the world, you are imparting to them above 
all the eternal These words so penetrated 
my heart, that from thenceforth I saw nothing in 
each of my pupils but an immortal creature, who 
was indeed to receive from me for this world a use- 
ful education, but of whom I must one day give 
an account before God. My school became, there- 
fore, the habitual subject of my secret prayers, and 
{ do not think I once betook myself to it, without 
recalling the old pastor’s remark, and saying ear- 
nestly, ‘To-day, schoolmaster, be thou first of all a 
missionary 
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science.’ 


“ God was not long without blessing his own gifts. 
{ had introduced the Gospel into my course of reli- 
rious instruction. Each pupil had his New Testa- 
ment among the other books, and it was from va- 
rious passagesof Scripture, which J had myself writ- 
ten in large characters upon the walls of the school- 
room, that I exhorted or admonished my scholars. 
The principal among these passages, and the one 
upon which my whole system was chiefly based, 
was the following, inscribed upon the door itself, 
inside the room: ‘Unto whomsoever much is given, 
from him shall much be required.’ That is, that 
instead of emulation, whichis nothing but the proud 
ambition of the natural heart, I stimulated the 
zeal of my pupils by placing before their eyes the 
command of God, that each one should employ the 
talents he has received, and that, not in order to 
take credit to himself, but with a view of rendering 
all honor to God, and thus responding to the will of 
that Heavenly Father who would have His children 
improve to His praise, every spark of their intellect 
and feeling.” 

The good teacher then describes the happy effect 
of this work of instruction upon the minds ‘and 
character of the children. But this is religious 
truth, and the trustees do not like it. The school- 
teacher must keep his religion to himself, and teach 
the children nothing but geography and arithmetic, 
for anything referring to Jesus Christ as the Sa- 
vior and Teacher of mankind is sectarian, “ My good 
friend, keep your religious principles to yourself, 
and let the children learn at home from their pa- 
rents.” 

“T understand. IfI were to wind up my watch, 
and put it under a bushel in the cellar, it would go 
without hindrance, I allow, but would it be doing 
the officeofa watch? And cana minister of God, 
or the master of a Christian school, go, so to speak, 
without showing the hour of grace?” 

‘“* Yes, but should your watch give the lie to all the 
cocks in the country; should they tell you that 
arithmetic aud moralily are enough, and suppose 
that some of them conscientiously wind up and set 
the pointers differently from yours!” 

“Aye! But there is an infallible meridian, and 
the Bible is that meridian; the Bible is the great 
regulator of all the clocks and consciences; and 
all the clocks and consciences that go contrary to 
that, must of necessity he wrong.” 

_ The Mayor.— Well, that is exactly what I dis- 
“ke; that some people should pretend to under- 

















stand the Bible better than so many others, who| Night Watches,” “The Words of Jesus.” 


have read it too, and have read it long.” 


Anselm.—“ The other day, sir, one of my grand-| present work is of a higher character in some re- 


GooD sons sat here with my great Bible before him, and 

. — ‘although the dear child can read very well, yet he 

Sour such, from the press of the Messrs. Carter | could not make out a single word. The reason was 

& Brothers, have been on our table for some little | he had placed upon his little nose his old grandmo- 

time unnoticed, but fall of truth and interest. | ther’s spectacles, which dimmed his sight and pre- 

Among them we are glad to find 7wenty Pictures | vented his seeing that he had turned the book up- 
from Switcerlund sket 1 from nature, then ar- | side down.” 


The Mayor.— Which means?” 

Anselm.— That many people who can read mar- 
velously well in any other book, when they come to 
take up the Bible, usually put on the spectacles of 
the world, the one glass of which, called reason, is 
cracked in every direction, and the other, called un- 
belief, is as dim as horn. How then should they 
see {” 

A recent editorial in one of our city papers, on 
the murder of “ Bill Poole,” confesses to ‘‘ the gray- 
est social anxieties.” The writer is distressed, and 
well may be, at the prevalence of profligacy and 
vice, and the heedlessness with which parents ex- 
pose their children to the vortex of depravity and 
temptation, almost without warning against it. 
“We desire, while we live, to live in the society of 
human beings, and not in a den of wild beasts; and 
when we die, we wish to leave our innocent children 
to a virtuous and well-ordered community which 
shall diligently foster all that is noble, and gentle, 
and manly in them, and rebuke and correct what- 
ever is contrary to these things.” 

Now in the name of Truth Divine, how is this pos- 
sible, if religious instruction is excluded from our 
Common Schools? if the conscience and the heart 
are neglected, while the mind only is educated? The 
mind may be edueated to the highest point by all 
the sciences, and yet the tragedies of murder, and 
the habits of all vices, will be more common, though 
perhaps more refined and more universally tolerat- 
ed, if the conscience under the training of religious 
truth be neglected. What incongruity to profess 
these social anxieties, and this care for the public 
morality, and yet exclude the Bible and religious 
instruction from the school-discipline of our children! 
Let the conscience and the heart of but one genera- 
tion be educated under the full power of the Bible, 
and then, indeed, and not till then, will men be able 
to leave their children to a virtuous and well-ordered 
community. Give us one generation so educated, 
and there shall be no more prize fighters in our 
streets, no more murders in our saloons, no more 
policemen covering the escape of the murderer, no 
more rum licenses—the source of murders, no more 
Sabbath-breaking nuisances and customs, no more 
Congresses to defy the Lord of the Sabbath, and 
set an example to the nation of profaning that day 
and that Gospel on which our whole religious and 
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civil freedom, security, and prosperity depend, no 
more laws for the extension of slavery, no more} 
wars for Naboth’s Vineyard. Give us the conscience 

of one generation trained in all things under the 

Word of God, and we will have the security, not only 

of peace, freedom and religion for ourselves, but for 

ail nations. 

How impressively does the text-book before us 
confirm these views! What a revelation would the 
barren and rootless education without the Word of 
God disclose, under which, if we could read the 
guilty prison experience of the whole world, we 
should find that, notwithstanding all the appliances 
of science, vice forever must prevail ! . 

John Howard and the Prison World of Europe. 
By Herswortu Dixon. This account, from original 
and authentic documents, of the great philanthropist 
Howard, is prefaced by an excellent introductory 
essay from the pen of Rev. Dr. R. W. Dickinson. 
Every memorial of a man so remarkable is full of in- 
terest. The definite direction to Howard's philan- 
thropic spirit seems to have been determined by his 
appointment as the sheriff of Bedford, where John 
Bunyan’s prison came under his inspection, and in 
consequence of the need of information, and of pre- 
cedents for measures looking to improvement, he 
was led to make personal surveys of other prisons 
in the country; and thus began the great work of 
his life. The history is a most natural providential 
development of a very supernatural character, Di- 
vine providence directing what had been prepared 
by Divine grace. But Howard’s practical benevo- 
lence, it should always be remembered, began at 
home ; it was first manifested and exercised on his 
own estate in Cardington, where, in the course of a 
few years, by building comfortable cottages for his 
tenants, instead of the miserable sheds to which 
they had been accustomed, and by moral and relig- 
ious instruction and kindness, the little community 
was soon raised from a state of filth and wretched- 
ness to cleanliness, industry, thrift, comfort and 
piety. But if charity begins at home, it is only be- 
cause it is preparing for a wider sphere; and How- 
ard’s was a benevolence of self-denial, inspired by 
the spirit of his Divine Master,‘and as wide as the 
world. 

Hours of Christian Devotion is the title of a 
sweet little volume of the thoughts and feelings of 
a believer in Jesus, translated from the German of 
Tholuck, with a suitable devotional preface by Rev. 
Horatio Bonar, of Kelso in Scotland. -We must say» 
with all due respect also to Tholuck’s writings, that 
Mr. Bonar's preface is the most valuable thing in 
the volume; and this is a high compliment, for the 
volume has many precious pages and meditative es- 
says upon profitable themes. Mingled with them 
are some characteristic and vigorous quotations 
from Luther, without whose piety we do not know 
what would have become of German literature. He 
was the father of the faithful there, and if, not with- 
standing the example and the power of such a con- 
queror in spiritual battles, such a hewer and breaker 
of unbelief in the manner of Samuel! upon Agag, Teu- 
tonic mind has run such arace after will-o-the-wisps 
of infidel philosophy and ignorant madness through 
bottomless bogs and swamps, who can imagine what 
it would have been or done with no Luther to in- 
spire a different party? And now, again, Luther’s 
profound experience and belief are needed, his stur- 
dy reliance on the Word of God, his belief in the 
devil and hell, as well as in the power and love of 
Christ to conquer both. Not much worth is that 
belief in Christ, not very profound or powerful can 
it be, which does not grow out of a belief in the 
devil and hell, and a knowledge of them in one’s 
own heart. The disbelief in the devil and hell is a 
thing that taints a great deal of German theology. 


truth of everlasting punishment. 


surprising. 








Tholuck, we believe, was redeemed from that dis-| of the pictures in the Academy exhibition. Nor 
astrous error, and became firmly convinced of the | does the Dusgeldorf Gallery offer, in this regard, a 
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mind, rejecting that truth, can maintain its hold on | need schools—most seriously do we need them, 
the system of redemption revealed in the Gospel is! and we wonder that the Academy does not bestir! 
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Journey,” and some other excellent volumes. The 


spects than any of the preceding productions b y this 
author. It is full of information, carefully gathered 
and arranged, and presented with the rich illustra- 
tive lights of a vivid imagination and an affectionate 
piety. Itisa biography and a history combined. 
The acts of the Apostles are faithfully traced, and 
the interesting scenes of their labors are described 
with graphic accuracy and beauty. The geography 
of the regions of the sacred history is traced with 
maps. We have seldom met with a volume combin- 
ing in a popular and useful manner more accurate 
information along with a romantic sacred interest 
and enthusiasm in the character and work of a man 


af God. It is a valuable volume for Sabbath-school 
libraries. C. 
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A REPORT SET RIGHTY 





Tue following scrap has been going the rounds of 
the papers : 

“The New-York Independent is advocating the 
adoption of a ritual worship in Congregational 
churches, similar to that of the Episcopalians; but 
Henry Ward Beecher says he would as soon goa 
courting with his father’s old love letters, as to go 
to church and carry a book to pray out of.” 

We have seen the same item more explicitly stat- 
ing that we had applied this remark to the Epis- 
copal forms of public prayer; and the Sentinel, of 
Watertown, N. Y., contains an article, apparently 
from an Episcopal clergyman, commenting upon 
the matter. The writer says: 

“There can be no mistake as to the object of 
such a criticism. The man who coined it, and he 
who approves it, understand that it casts ridicule 
on those Chrigtians who use liturgical worship.” 

Before a floating story is made the basis of per- 
sonal reprehension,’ pains should be taken to 
ascertain its truth. So far from its being true 
that the remark in this story was applied to the 
Episcopal, or any other Liturgy, it was applied to 
what are called extemporaneous prayers in Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian prayer-meetings. We 
were reprehending the practice of praying with- 
out sincerity or real religious feeling. We said that 
when men began to lead in public prayer, they 
should be simple, truthful, and strictly individua', 
expressing their own wants or feelings with child- 
like truthfulness.) We commented upon the unde- 
niable fact that men too often borrowed their 
prayers, copying the elder, or deacon, or minister, 
not to express real feelings, but as forms. Thus 
extemporaneous prayers became hereditary. And 
it was in reference to these unwritten forms of 
prayer, in our own Congregational churches, that 
the remark imputed to us was made. It was nota 
fling at the Episcopal service. We never indulge 
in such remarks at the expense of other denomina- 
tions, and never intend to doit. We regard the 
whole practice of railing at other sects, or their 
religious usages, from the pulpit, as not only un- 
christian, but discourteous and ungentlemanly. 
And if any of our many personal friends in the 
Episcopal Church have been moved by the blunder- 
ing misapplication of the remark quoted, they will 
please accept from us this explicit disclaimer. 

The writer in the Sentinel closes with the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“It is only a few years since that this same 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote a letter from Stratford- 
on-Avyon, in which he described a simple church 
service ina country parish church, He then said 
that although he was not familiar with the church 
service, its beauty, simplicity, and devotion won his 
heart, that he was melted into tenderness, and his 
soul wafted upwards towards God.” 

Everything which we said then, we repeat now. 
If we were disposed to use any Liturgy, we know 
of no one which we should sooner employ than that 
which expressed the earliest religious feelings of 
our own mother, now in heaven. The mere fact 
that she had used and loved it, would forever make 
it sacred to us. We never hear it pronounced by 
a sincere and earnest man without deriving profit 
from it ourselves ; and we have no doubt that 
others are benefited by its use. We do not, how- 
ever, believe that its continual use, as the only 
vehicle of expression of the religious feeling of the 
congregation, would be as profitable, on the’ whole, 
as an extemporaneous worship. If we did, we 
should use a Liturgy. While then we decline to 
use it in public, because we think it, on the whole, 
less edifying than the usage of Congregational 
churches, we do it without wishing to detract 
from its intrinsic excellence, and without wounding 
the feelings of those who delight to use it. 

Several papers, the NV. Y. Observer, and the N. Y. 
correspondent of the Ovngregationalist, have put 
this story into antithesis with the position taken 
by one class of editorials in The Independent, as 
expressing my dissent from those views. It is true 
I differ in judgment from those who desire a new 
Congregational Liturgy; but it is on the gound 
that we have one already, and that it is better to 
use that according to its capacity and design, than 
to abandon an old thing for a new one, which will 
not be any better. Of this we mean to speak next 
week, * 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Nos. 23, 116, §. Coleman, Jr. 

We have mentioned the name of Mr. Coleman 
with respect once or twice in our review of the 
Academy. Our judgment of him is wholly based 
on his pictures in this year’s exhibition. He is one 
of the younger men among our artists, but he gives 
promise of future excellence, if he faithfully follows 
up the method of study upon which he has entered. 
This method consists in the most careful, minute, 
and conscientious study of a particular scene in 
nature, striving to render it upon the canvas with 
the most laborious exactness, the most literal truth, 
and without any attempt at adornment or improve- 
ment. It may safely be asserted that without a 
rigid adherence to such a method of study during a 
certain period, no artist ever rose to eminence in 
his profession, nor ever will rise. Nothing is more 
notable in a careful examination of the pictures in 
our academies than the evidence they give of a 
want of study and training. It was not gratifying 
to contrast the wonderful knowledge shown in 
Vernet’s “ Brethren of Joseph,” with the majority 
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raded, and there is a general demand for some- 
thing a little more substantial than pamphlets and 
rhetoric. Where are our Life Schools, our Axtique 
Schools, our Lectures, our Libraries? Do they 
exist, have they ever existed, are they ever to exist 
any where but in the imagination of the author of 
the Preface to the present catalogue? We should 
like an unimaginative answer. We shall not fail to 
press this matter, but must leave it for the present. 

No. 23. “Study from Nature.” Is a careful study 
of a mass of reeds, grasses and flowering plant, bor- 
dering & quiet runnel that sluggishly creeps through 
the meadow. The color of the picture is crude and 
untrue, but the execution is most admirable, both 
for its spiritand accuracy. The beauty of the forms 
is preserved, but there is no attempt at composition 
or arrangement. The false color of the picture 
prevents it receiving the careful examination from 
the majority of visitors to which its truth and con- 
scientiousness entitle it, and Mr. Coleman is pro- 
bably judged by his “Eyening Walk,” No. 116, 
which is far from being equal to the present work 
in intrinsic value. The retreat of this artist from 
more elaborate attempts to such faithful studies as 
No. 23, is one of the best signs of the times in the 
world of American art, and if he should leave more 
ambitious efforts for a season, and give himself up 
entirely to independent and laborious study, his 
example would be worth more to rising artists than 
it is easy to calculate. 

Nos. 30, 46, 99, 249. Thomas Hicks. 

In looking carefully at the pictures which Mr. 
Hicks has contributed to this exhibition, we are 
reduced to the necessity of accepting one or the 
other horn of the following dilemma. Either Mr. 
Hicks never had the power, genius and ability in 
his art which his friends have attributed to him, or 
else, spoiled by the flattery which has been lavished 
upon him, to a greater extent than upon any other 
living artist among us—he has become careless, 
presuming, and indolent, That he has natural power 
no one who saw his portrait of Mrs. McDaniels, 
in one of the late Academy exhibitions, can for a 
moment doubt. ‘hat he is become careless and 
presuming no one who studies his three pictures in 
the “large room” to-day, can possibly question. 
Perhaps it is safest to say that we have no artist 
among us who isso unequal, and so often unfaithful 
to himself; but it is a matter worthy of serious doubt, 
whether any man who is really great, can ever sink 
so frequently below his own highest level, and paint 
important works without reference to truth, to har- 
mony and to the ideal treatment, which even the 
lowest subject demands at the artist’s hands. 

No. 30—‘“ Lucretia Mott.” This portrait is life- 
less, Staringly and carelessly, painted. The hands 
are wretchedly executed, the green shadow under 
the chin is wholly unnatural, and disagreeably sug- 
gestive, and, with the exception of the painting of 
the silk neckerchief—which is not at all remarkable 
—we arv unable to see anything to praise in this 
picture, 

No. 46—‘‘A Portrait.” In this full-length por- 
trait ofa lady, it was to be supposed that Mr. Hicks 
would have achieved something really worthy of his 
reputation, but it is from first to last meretricious and 
unpleasing. There is nothing in it to encourage 
the belief that he any longer studies or strives after 
excellence. The detail in this picture, although 
ambitious, is at the best ordinary in its arrangement 
and execution, The head is well painted, and with 
areturn to the artist’s former excellence, but the 
attitude is stiff, unmeaning and uncomfortable, 
having evidently been taken from the lay figure. 
The ungloved hand is badly drawn and painted—so 
badly as to attract much remark, and the gloved 
hand is wholly distorted, beside that a green glove 
in that place shows an utter want of feeling for 
color in the artist. With regard to the detail of 
this picture, we may particularize the chair, which 
is so badly drawn as to make its position a matter 
of doubt—the silk dress and fur tippet of the lady 
are well done—but the chair, the sofa, the curtains, 
the statuette on a bracket,—Mr. Hicks is always 
puzzled to know what he shall do with a blank 
space of wall,—the landscape seen through the 
window, all these things made us regret that Mr. 
Hicks should have grown careless of his reputation, 
and forgetful that labor and study ought to cease 
only with life itself. 

Mr. Hicks will not, perhaps, thank us for saying 
that his best contribution to the Academy exhibi- 
tion is the crayon head of Mr. Parke Godwin, in the 
small room. It may owe somewhat of its life and 
vigor to its position by the side of Mr. Lawrence's 
crayon of Mr. George Bancroft—a drawing which 
we trust is not a just likeness of that gentleman— 
but although not so finely manipulated as Lawrence’s 
heads, it deserves all the attention and admiration 
it received. It is aspirited, living and characteristic 
portrait. 

Nos. 38, 66, 68, 88, 160, 186, 187, 247. William 
Hart. 

Out of these eight pictures only-one—and that a 
small one—was hung on the line, and that was in 
the small room. We mistake—there were two 
others in the small room that were hung near the 
line, and in a place where it was impossible to see 
them, which was, of course, a valuable compensation 
to Mr. W. Hart for the position of his pictures in the 
large room, 

Mr. William Hart is the only man we have who 
dares to paint a blue sky. One would think to 
judge from Kensett, Church and Cropsey, that our 
American sky is less clear than that of Italy, and that 
blue was & color which nature abhorred in this cou- 


tinent as much as she does a vacuum, and we all* 


know her feeling toward that unhappy delinquent. 
But Mr. W. Hart loves a blue sky, and can paint 
one as if he lovedit' That of No. 160— ‘ Distant 
View of Cayuga Lake,” is exquisitely lovely, a pure 
bit of study from nature, fresh, pearly andairy. We 
wish the Academy had more of such work to show. 

No. 388—“Study on the Trossachs, Scotland.” 
Is by far the most solemn, suggestive and powerful 
piece of landscape in the exhibition. It is very 
small, a sketch painted out of doors, but it is full 
of simple, natural grandeur, and could not have 
failed to excite admiration if it had been placed 
where it deserves to be. 

Mr. William Hart's larger pictures are by no means 
of equal value with his finished sketches. We 
greatly wish he would paint more of these small 
works, for which we think he has peculiar feeling, 
and in which he greatly excels, Far from being 
derogatory, this remark attributes excellence to 
Mr. W. Hart in a most valuable field. Small 
sketches of landscape are capable of producing im- 
pressive effects, beyond the power of large and 
finished pictures, Particularly is this the case if 
they are sketches begun and completed out of doors, 
and never touched agiin. ‘This is the case with the 
 Siady on the Trossachs,” ond no one, we think, can 





fail to see that the unity of impression thus gained 
is far more valuable than all the elaboration it could 
afterward have received in the studio, A sketch, 
to come strictly under the definition of that word, 
should be an unelaborated, instantaneous transcript 
of one or two ideas. The clearer and simpler the 
utterance, the better will be the sketch, and as for 
ideas, one is better than two, ani two better than 
three. It may be stated as a general truth that the 
greatest pictures are those which in these charac- 
teristics most nearly approach the sketch. All 
Raphael's “‘ Madonnas” belong to this class, and 
so does his “Transfiguration.” This last, with the 
Dresden “ Madonna,” are the greatest pictures ever 
painted, and they are also the simplest in their con- 
ception. 

Mr. W. Hart's treesare seldom good. The foilage 
hasa peculiar-scratchy look, and we have never seen 
a satisfactory tree trunk from his hand. In his 
large pictures the life and brilliancy seem dissipated 
or diluted, as if what would serve to make a small 
sketch full and rich, had been made to answer for 
the larger work, and of necessity had left it weak 
and thin. Study and care, however, will supply 
these deficiencies, although we think any man who 
can make such masterly sketches as Mr, Hart eught 
not to waste his time over large and elaborate 
pictures. 

Nos. 42, 67, 79, 86, 155, 211, 232, 250. 
ington. 

Mr. Huntington sends eight pictures, scarcely one 
of them commendable. No. 42, “Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” is the best. The studies, No. 252, 
“A French Jewess,” and No. 250, “An Oid Head,” 
may be good, but only cats can see anything in the 
darkness of the room where they are hung, and so 
we leave them, 
mistake in attributing No. 79, “ Portrait of a Lady,” 


D. Hunt- 


Asylum in 88th street, Yorkville. At her request 
I wrote to Dea. H , Boston, who knew her sister, 
a member of Park-street Church, asking him to see 
her father, and ascertain if ke is willing to receive 
her back, Mr. H writes that Mr. C cannot 
be found, He is probably deceased, or has left the 











city. She is contented at the Asylum, and will 


remain there until it is thought proper to send her 
to some family in the country. 

Another instance: 
with Jane M 


Elizabeth § Arrested 
An orpban—born in England— 
in early life, had a religious education—was con- 
firmed in the English church, at the age of 13— 
came to New-York three years ago—ber brothers 
and sisters are all in this country, but none of them 
live in the city. She boarded sometime in Chatham 
street with a respectable poor woman, and lived by 
sewing, One day a man met her taking some work 
to the shop, and professing great sympathy for her, 
volunteered to introduce her t» his sister, where she 
could live a few days without work. She believed 
him and went to Mercer street. When I first saw 
her in prison she appeared in great sorrow, and 
begged with tears that some one would send 
her to her sister on Long Island, who, she said, 
would forgive her, for she was a kind and Christian 
woman. 

There can be but little doubt, I think, of the sin- 
cerity of her purpose to reform. When asked 
what she had left at the poor woman's, she men- 
tioned her “ Bible and Catechism.” Elizabeth was 
taken tothe Home of the Friendless, although it is 
not their practice to receive this class of girls. She 
has probably been sent to her sister already. 

















The catalogue makes a serious | 


Other interesting cases might be mentioned if 
time would permit. 
I am constrained to believe, adds Mr. Hyde, that 


many more of this unfortunate class of females 


to Mr. Huntington. It is impossible that he ever might be saved than are, if the sympathies of the 


could have painted, much less exhibited, such a/ benevolent could be enlisted in their behalf. 


picture. No. 67,a humdrum “ Magdalen,” in fine 
flesh and spirits, shows that this artist still worships 
at his old altar of convention, and has forgotten that 
in days gone by he painted ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream.” 

Nos. 49, 63, 74, 131. F. E. Church, 

Mr. Church's South American views are a novel 
feature in the exhibition. They are interesting not 
only as faithful transcripts of unfamiliar scenery, 
but as evidences of progress in the artist. 
show careful study and facility of executigg. 

No 74—* Tequendama Falls, near Bogota, New- 
Granada.” This is the largest and most ambitious 
of Mr. Church's pictures, but it is the least worthy. 
The fall has no height, no sound, no force. The 
trees bordering the stream give no impression of 
their immense size in reality. The whole sceneis 
belittled and tame. Yet it is painted with careful 
skill, doubtless with conscientious labor, and only 
wants what would consecrate and ennoble a work of 
much less technical merit—the life-giving imagina- 
tion. In their style we should say these pictures 
show the influence of the Diisseldorf school, but 
they are far from being so utterly lifeless and soul- 
less as the best examples of Diisseldorf landscape 
that we have seen. Still Mr. Church gives more 
evidence of study and labor than of genius or power, 
and his works, after long examination, impress us 
with a sense ef wearisome painstaking and an ab- 
sence of suggestiveness. 


They 


CLARENCE Cook. 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


INCIDENTS, 


Tue sad scenes in our Prison Court-rooms, for the 
last few weeks, must have called up many reflec- 
tions with thoughtful people. To see scores of 
young girls exposed in circumstances of the utmost 
degradation to a Court, and then consigned in gangs 
to convicts’ cells, their names and places and history 
unfolded before the public, was something very 
painful. But to know that each one hada sorrowful 
history of her own; that misfortune, or deception, 
or bitter poverty, may be, had driven many into 
these hard courses; that over the lowest of them 
all, outcast and disgraced as she was, the face of 
mother or father had once bent in love and hope; 
and then to be sure that this sentence of the judge 
was only sentencing them to more sure damnation 
—was all most depressing and heart-sickening. 

Some, we are told, wept; some were brazen; 
some cursed, and some hid their faces in shame. 
Yet who that knows woman, does not know that that 
one hour of public dishonor, and tne few days in 
the disgraceful Penitentiary, will arouse a devil in 
those womeu’s hearts, which all future opportunity 
of virtue wiil never drive out. 

From all we have seen of these prostitute-women, 
we bejieve the jsin that damns them most is Pride. 
The world has trampled on and disgraced them, and 
they will scorn the world. They will not take virtue 
and purity as a gift, when the undisguised contempt 
of men goes with them. ‘ Wild ideas, more or less 
developed, work through the brainsofthemall. As 
that abject group of outcast women stood in the 
Court that morning, some of them must have felt 
that, in the sight of the Highest, many a one of their 
accusers and their guards were even more guilty 
than they; while the crime which consigned them 
to infamy, in their judges, was looked on only as a 
pecadillo of youthful blood, What ideas of justice 
must have awaked in them! 

lo the present condition of legislation, we belicve 
this step of the mayor was a justifiable one—hard 
agit miy appear. Asa mere matter of public con- 
venitnce and decency, this advertising of lewdness 
on the strect should be stopped. 

Still, nothiog shows better the imperfect nature 
of our penal regulations and institutions, than this 
whole procecu:e—to send these women to prison 
for an offence of which they were not guilty, in order 
to punish and reform them for a notorious crime, of 
which a prison is the very last means of cure! 

In our operations we are constantly meeting the 
youngest members of this class, and in view of the 
measures which must be taken eventually by 
society for their elevation, we will state a few of the 
facts coming under our observation. We give the 
following in the language of Mr. Hyde's joarnal: 

THE OUTCAST. 

Jane M——, alias M F , true name Jane 
C- American ; born in Boston—16 years old— 
mother dead—father a pianoforte-maker, Jane com- 
menced her life of infamy in Boston, About five 
months ago she was persuadd to come to New- 
York by a young man named M 
says, she was married. He soon disappeared. She 
lived at No. — M street. She was arrested as 
a vagrant for walking the streets late at night. At 
first she showed little penitence for her course, and 
was not much inclined to attempt to reform. She 
wanted to go to her father’s, if her past history could 














, to whom, she 





be kept a secret. She was taken to the Magdalen 
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They 
are supposed to number 20,000, and yet there are 
but two places where one can go for refuge. One 
of these is the Magdalen, five miles out of town; 
the other is Mr. Pease’s Institution, where some of 
the more refined would not be inclined togo. There 
are about 30 girls now in the Magdalen, and many 
of them give evidence of a thorough religious re- 
formation. After being some time retained in the 
institute, they are sent, if possible, to their parents; 
when this cannot be done, situations are procured 
for them elsewhere. 

A pleasant contrast to such instances is the fol- 
lowing : 

(NE SEAMSTRESS. 

In the course of his visits lately, Mr. Hyde came 
upon a room in a tenement-house in 3d Avenue; 
it was only 7 ft. by 9, but was the home of two sis- 
ters, sewing-women, Jane and Agnes G——. The 
room was poorly furnished, and the bed lay on the 
floor in one corner. The girls were American or- 
phans, one 21 years oi age and the other 15. They 
were utterly friendless, the only brother being in 
California, They once lived in good circumstances, 
Agnes was formerly a member of the “ Rutgers’ 
Institute.” Poverty had not affected their lady-like 
manner and independent feeling. They attempted 
to board in a respectable family, and live by the 
needle; but this plan failed, and they left in debt. 
Their present room cost them $2 25 a month, and 
they just made out enough to live. They were 
making dresses and other garments for a benevolent 
society of Dr. Bedeli’s ehurch, and earned about 
nine shillings a week. 

The occupation which they desired, if they could 
only escape their present poverty, was t aching. 
3y good fortune, a gentleman of noble character 
and of influence, who has interested himself deeply 
in our operations, even to the extent of providing 
places for 81 poor chi!dren in his native State, learnt 
of their situation, and wrote at once to the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools near his own town. 
This gentleman kindly offered them a home till situ- 
ations could be found for them in the schools. In 
a few days they left for his place, light-hearted no 
doubt at escaping the fearful poverty and the 
temptations heels of the 
To help such women as 
those—the independent and the pure, attacked by 
misfortune—'s not somuch a duty, nor even a char- 
ity—it is rathcr a luxury. May they go on to bear 
as brave hearts and active hands in their new and 
better circumstances ! 


which alwavs doc the 


friendless girl in our city. 


ANOTHER SIDE. 

We will quote a letter from a benevolent lady of 
the city, who had visited a family found by us late- 
ly in great distress. It shows the other side to our 
labors, and will make some of our country friends 
a little more patient with the time which often 
elapses before we can satisfy their demands for 
children to be placed. 

“Tsaw the C family to-day; the mother 
scarcely able to walk across the room—so drunk ; 
the eldest daughter out loafing ; or, as the mother 
said, begging, though there were coals and kindling 
in the closet, and fish, potatoes, mush, and bread; 
second daughter had been to the (Industrial) school 
to-day. The baby (poor little soul!) so dirty, with 
only a little thin gingham dress on—no shoes, 
stockings or undergarment; the others sitting on 
the floor. Poor, helpless children! Who will have 
the moral courage to lift them out of the abomina- 
ble filth by which they are surrounded, into a bet- 
ter and more fitting life? Dirt prevailed. Look 
in the closet, I pray thee, in the fire-place, in their 
loathsome sleeping-place, and say, wilt thou leave 
them longer in the mire? Oh, that shocking 
mother! I wish thou couldst have happened in, 
to-day, to see them as mothers only can see suffer- 
ing, neglected children; mothers who happen not 
to lose their way—who are surrounded by comforts 
and are able to feel that such do need a friend. The 
mother must suffer for a time; and if the new Law 
should lift her up, she may be restored to her child- 
ren or they to her, and the end may be well. ‘ Hope 
on, hope ever |’ is my motto.” 

Not a single child in this family knows her letlers 
even, though the oldest girl is fifteen. We may be 
compelled in the end to separate mother and 
children. CO, L, B. 
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Wasnixaton, Monday, April 16. 
Although some of the members of the Cabinet were 
at first opposed to taking decided steps against Spain, 
I have the best authority for saying that the Cabinet 
were unanimous in approval of the instructions to 
Commodore McCauley, drawn by the President him- 
eelf, and which were unmistakably strong. 
The French Legation here has intimated that should 
the United States and Spain engage in hostilities, 
France would promptly succor Spain —Daily Times. 


Jupce Loriwa. —The resolve for the removal of 
Judge Loring, passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 207 yeas to 111 nays. This majority Wes just 
about as large as we expected. If the House hal 
been full, it would have beer somew hat over a hun- 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Enatanp, March 22, 1855. 


Tux last few days have presented several topics of 
interest, which might well claim extended notice here ; 
but they can now be only just indicated. An ex-Min- 
ister, a country gentleman of the old Tory school, in- 
troduces the subject of general education in a spirit 
and with a breadth of view which is truly remark- 
able, and which, if foretold a very few years since, 
would have been treated as a wild hallucination. As 
strange, or more strange than this, we have ® new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taking up the project of 
his predecessor, and providing for the Freedom of the 
Press, preparing to remove the ugly red stamp, (that 
hideous mark of the beast!) from the newspaper, and 
assimilating the press of England to that of the Uni- 
ted States—upon which much comment, many ques- 
tionings of good and evil, and speculations as to 
probable effects. Leave has been given to bring in 
the bill But there is strong latent hostility, which 
will be felt in its progress, if not expressed. 

Then we have had a formal, efficient, Church and 
State ‘Day of Humiliation ;” and, on the very eve of 
that day, an attempt, in the House of Commons, to 
assimilate the Lord’s Day of England to that of the 
Continent, in the form of an attempt to open the Brit- 
ish Museum on Sundays. 48 members sustained the 
proposition, 235 voting against it. 

Lord Palmerston has been put in a fix, in a manner 
which is amusing, and deeply interesting, too. He 
offered Sir R. Peel office in his administration; the 
baronet became a junior Lord of the Treasury, and 
had to be re-elected on acceptance of office, and 
went down to his friends and neighbors at Tamworth 
for that purpose. Sir Robert Peel, and Tamworth, 
inevitably suggest all the decorums and proprieties 
of personal, and public, and official life. The Sir 
Robert there sometimes discoursed most gravely to 
the nation, in the presence of a small Tamworth 
audience, but the present Sir Robert has nothing in 
common with his father but the name and title He 
is odd, frank, unrestrained, often thinks rightly, and 
speaks right out. His father first put him in harness 
as diplomatist, and sent him to Switzerland. The 
Sonderbund movement, by which the Jesuits sought 
to obtain predominance, took place during Mr. Peel’s 
residence at Geneva. He wrote and spoke of these 
Absolutist and Jesuit doings in most plain, downright, 
and undiplomatic manner. His appearances in the 
House of Commons have been in the same style— 
few and unconventional, and with little regard for 
party. He was the same man at Tamworth, last 
week. He described with force and fidelity the suf- 
ferings of the army, and plainly attributed them to 
mismanagement; and then went on to speak of the 
policy of the war, castings bombs into more camps 
than one, in the most resolute and uncompromising 
style, thus: 

“ The great arm of England is on the sea; and ina 
few days a hundred penoants will be afloat in the 
Baltic, sweeping that sea, and blockading every Rus- 
sian port. ‘he policy of England is to do more than 
this We must no longer be either paralyzed or hum- 
buged by Austria; neither must Prussia, under the 
cloak of neutrality, be permitted to be the Russian 
ally. Let Moldavia and Wallachia be eet up as an in- 
dependent kingdom, as a check upon Russia and 
Prussia, as Belgium was a quarter of a century ago. 
Let Poland be restored to its place amonst nations— 


“The body of the lete Emperor has been for some 
days lying on a state-bed at the Winter Palace, and 
the public have been admitted at certain hours to see 
it. The body is in the room of the Grand Duchess 
Olga. The embalmment took place under the direc- 
tion of Professors Schultz and Gruber, members of the 
Academy of Medicine and ay Since Tuesday 
the body of the Emperor has been covered with a 
large pall, edged with gold, which envelops the whole 
and covers the face. The decoration of the room is 
very simple. Three priests stand near the bed, and 
say mass alternately. The crowd who go to see the 
body is immense. They are only allowed to step & 
few minutes in the room, and then pass on. Every 
Russian kneels near the coffin, makes the sign of the 
cross, and kisses the covering over the body. 

The arrangements for the funeral partake of & 
military character, much resembling those at the fune- 
ral of the Duke of Wellington. 

Statements coming via Berlin and Vienna show, 
that the long preparations and vast resources of Russia 
will be strained and used to the utmost. Regiments 
are moving toward the Russian coasts of the Baltic, 
and it is said the forces there will be raised to 140,- 
000. The Emperor of the French is using the great 
military organization at his disposal in the same spi- 
rit; but absolute silence in respect to armaments and 
military movements is imposed upon the Freneh press. 
The enormous votes of the House of Commons for 
transport-service implies that other than French ships 
will be employed to convey French troops. The 
Military Gazette of Vienna says: 

“General Niel left Constantinople on the 2d, and, 
with 8,000 men, commenced opening fresh trenches. 
The French are firmly established in the new positions 
which they had taken up. It is probable that the 
Piedmontese troops will occupy the plateau situated 
above the bay of Kamiesch. A number of mules and 
bat-horses for the Piedmontese army have already 
passed through the Bosphorus, and the camp equipage 
will be all ready for them before the troops land. 
With respect to Circassia, the Russian General Mou- 
rawieff is said to have received considerable re-in- 
forcements, and it was thought that he intended to 
invade the Turkish provinces in Asia Minor. He 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


been at peace. The péers worshiped in Westminster 
Abbey, the Bishop of Salisbury preaching ; text, Prayer 
of the Publican—a good sermon according to his light 
or twilight, The Commons at Margaret's, Weatmin- 
ster, a church in the Abbey precinets, which looks 
very small under the vast edifice. Here John Owen 
preached to the Commons his famous sermon on the 
shaking of heaven and earth, 205 years since. Mr. 
Melville preached ; text, 1 Kings, chap. 8, v. 44, 45. 
He called on all classes to do their part in the work 
of national amendment, and at once; and then with 
graphic eloquence described the death of the poten- 
tate whose mandate countless squadrons awaited— 
dead, while convulsed nations watched his move- 
ments—dead, whilst a whole world was being shaken 
by his tread. = 
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LETTER FROM ASIA MINOR. 


Cusarga, Jan. 26, 1856. 
To rus Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Ar this station some incidents have occurred which 
possess much interest to us, and may not be uninter- 
esting te your readers. We have opened a book- 
stall, which we are in the habit of often visiting. A 
few weeks since, on our way to it, we passed the 
house of a priest. Upon it were some women, who 
showed their contempt of Protestantism by spitting 
upon us We had borne, without complaint, various 
little annoyances. These we would cheerfully endure 
if necessary, but in this country, where our influence, 
in a great measure, depends upon the respect payed, 
to us, we could not pass it unnoticed. The next day 
we entered a complaint to the governor of the city. 
He immediately sent a policeman to bring the priest. 
He returned saying he had gone to attend a funeral. 
The governor replied,.“ Will he always remain with 
the dead? Go and bring him wherever he may be.” 
The policeman at last found him in the church, at the 
time of evening prayers, and brought him before the 





would keep the mountaineers in check while General 
de Wrangel operated on the Ararat and the Persian 
frontier.” 


energetic action with respect to the French army of 
Asia last year, and Georgia and Circassia would now 


mander was almost one of the worst men of his class ; 
he would not move, nor let Guyon advise or act. 


papers that there was a good deal of ehurch-going, 
and, doubtless, much serious thought, in a kind of 
purblind way. But it is also certain that many have 
been outraged, and religion dishonored by this demand 
of the supreme authorities for fasting and humiliation. 
It is a text for Punch in his best mood. Dickens has 
Household Words for the occasion; the Examiner is 
pointed, as usual; the Daily News enlivens the day by 
giving two or three anecdotes, illustrative of the 
blundering, and wilfulness, and dictatorial imperious- 
ness of chiefs and subordinates, on account of which, 
Fast and Humiliation have to be endured. 


afar trom pious attempt to divert public attention from 
the true causes of the loss of thousands of our fellow- 
countfymen, by attributing them to a higher and un- 
erring cause. Blame has been shifted from shoulder 
to shoulder, by every sort of subterfuge; and, if we 


another sufficient bulwark against the aggressions of , Were to say that the powers that be, having exhausted 


Russia. In 1812, Eagland was looked to as the shelter 
of the liberties of Europe; in 1855, she would be 
found not only checking the aggressions of Russia, but 
successfully maintaining the liberties of the people of 
Europe. Lord Palmerston is disposed not only to re- 
store peace, but to preserve the liberties of nations. 
Sir Robert asked fur his Government fair play, but no 
favor: if he attempted not this, and attempted no re- 
forms in our military system, let each constituency 
harrass his Government with the expression of its dis- 
approbation.” 


Of course this could not pass unnoticed. Lord 
Palmerston was put to the question in the House of 
Commons, probably having had private notice from 
the questioner. The responsé is given here verbatim, 
as reported in the papers of the 2l1st.: 


“Honegary anp Potanp.—Lord W. Graham would 
ask the Firet Lord of the Treasury whether the Aus- 
trian ambassador has called upon Lord Clarendon for 
any explanation of the words stated to have been 
used by a member of the administration, ‘ That no set- 
tlement of the Eastern question would be satisfactory 
unless Huagary and Poland were restored.’ 

“Lord Palmerston—Sir, in regard to that member 
of the administration to whom the noble lord refers, I 
shall merely say it has afforded me great satisfaction 
that that noble friend of mine has accepted office un- 
der the Crown—(cheers)—that I had a most confident 
expectation that his great natural abilities, and the 
remarkable energy of his character, will render him 
an honor to the public service, and enable him to do 
honor to the memory of his illustrious father. (Cheers) 
Sir, the question of the noble lord rather refers to the 
policy of her Majesty’s Government. Of that I am 
prepared to give him the fullest explanation. The 
Austrian Government know, and have long known, 
that the Government of Great Britain would consider 
it a great misfortune to the world, if Hungary were 
separated from the Austrian empire; because I con- 
sider the Austrian empire, as an aggregate body in the 
centre of Europe, to be an essential element in the 
balance of power in Europe. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, therefore, have no doubt as to what the policy 


in their own petty sphere, now attempt, by the ordi- 


parent impiety would not be ours, but theirs whose 
hypocrisy forces us to point it out.” 


ples : 
“Or, if the servants in a rich man’s household 


kennel of hounds, and the dairy-maid were to mount 
the coachbox, and the cook were to pounce upon the 
secretaryship, and the groom were to dress the din- 
ner, and the game-keeper were to make the beds, 
while the gardener gave the young ladies lessons on 
the piano, and the stable-helper took the baby out for 
an airing; would the rich man, soon very poor, be 
much improved in his mind when the whole incom- 
petent establishment, surrounding him, exclaimed, 
‘You have brought yourself to a pretty pass, sir! 
You had better see what fasting and humiliation will 
do to get you out of this. We will trouble you to 
pay us, keep us, and try’?” 

The Examiner, with special reference to those whose 
daily labor is daily bread, and whose labor has been 


further stinted by high prices, questions and moralizes 
in this strain: 


“What religion, we repeat, is this that presses thus 
hardly on the poor, while it makes dull the conscience 
of the rich? A day of humiliation! Surely we are 
already sorely humbled. What summons will stir in 
us such depths of shame as the letters from the Cri- 
mea? The lines at Sevastopol—the harbor of Balak- 
lava—the graves of Scutari—a military system tried 
and found wanting, a military reputation jeopardised 
in the sight of Europe, a national prestige departing 
from us—if the thought of these things do not humble 
us, would a whole month of fast-days avail to do it? 
A year ago we fasted and prayed by precedent; we 
went to church; we heard sermons; but we came 
away, and went on as usual writing, and reading, 





and the views of her Majesty’s Government are in 
regard to Austria. With regard to Poland—(a pause 
and laughter)—with regard to Poland, I have no 
hesitation in stating my own opinion, that the kingdom 
of Poland, as at present constituted, and as ab present 
occupied, is a standing menace to Germany. It is for 
the powers of Germany to determine how far they 
may think the constitution of Poland is or is not dan- 
gerous to ther, and whether, under circumstances 
which may lead them into a war with Russia, they 
would think it for their interest to endeavor to change 
the position of affairs. But undoubtedly no stipula- 
tion in regard to a new arrangement of Poland forms 
part of these points upon which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now in concert with the Government of 
France negotiating at Vienna That negotiation is 
carried on on the basis of the four points, which are 
well known to everybody. The two Powers have re- 
served to themselves the right according to circum- 


stances, and according to the events of the war if 


hostilities should continue, either by a prolongation or 
a break in the negotiations—they have reserved to 
themselves the right of adding in future to those four 
points any other stipulations they think necessary for 
the future security of Europe. But at present, nego- 
tiations are going on on those four points. That is 
the policy of her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Hungary and with regard to Poland. 
“Lord W. 
answered the question. 


“Lord Palmerston—I have stated that the Austrian 
ambassador is perfectly cognizant of the policy and 
. there has 


intentions of her Majesty’s Government, an 
not been any secret and reserve about it.” 


With regard to the negotiations, all that is said 
and sung at Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, and what is 
not said, tends to prove that the two processes refer- 
red to by the outspoken baronet, at Tamworth, are 
There is a “ hostile neutral,” and a “ hum- 


going on. 
bugging” and “paralyzing” ally. The Constitutionnel, 


Paris paper, describes as “wholly unworthy of credit” 
&report that Austria is carrying on a private diplo-| , 
matic correspondence with Russia; but there are 


reasons for believing the statement. 
There is no decisive news from the seat of war. 


the position and strength of the re-inforced Russians ; 
but it was fully believed that Eupatoria would be at- 
tacked in great force by the Russians. There have 
been many apocryphal tales respecting the late Czar 
and the circumstances of his last days; but there is 
now the official authority of the Jnvalide Russe for 
the statement that final symptoms were superinduced 
by the news that the imperial army had been repulsed 
in the attempt td crush Omar Pacha at Eupatoria. 
The report of the physicians has this: 

_ , Feb. 24. About dinner-time, chilliness and fever- 
ish heat succeeded each other. For the first time his 
Majesty remained the whole day in bed. On both 
days (23d and 24th) the cough and expectoration were 
moderate. As perspiration showed itself in the even- 
ing, and the tongue became cleaner, a simple inter- 
mittent fever, accompanied by a disturbance of the 
stomach, was apprebended. A telegraphic dispatch 
about the affair at Eupatoria moved the august invalid 
much. Instead of a gradual remission of the attacks, 
oe tone became contfhual, and the tongue worse than 

e. 


A 8&t. Petersburgh letter affords a glim f 
scene after death: ee 


Graham said that the noble lord had not 





and talking of our glorious army, our. unequalled 
| fleets, and the magnificent spectacle which we pres- 

ented to the nations. Alas! if the Privy Council 
| Day of Humiliation could not keep us from boasting 
| then, who will say that it is wanted to make us humble 
| now? 

“A Day of Prayer—it is a solemn phrase, not to be 
spoken of irreverently ; but of all things reverence is 
most opposed to cant. We have starved an army— 
| therefore let us fast; we have found our vaunted sys- 
| tem worthless—therefore let us humble ourselves; we 
have taken all measures to insure disaster, and disaster 
has attended our efforts—therefore let us pray! But 
it is not reverence to be cowardly, and it is not piety 
to be superstitious, Laborare est orare. The gods 
help those who help themselves; but never did the 


gods lend a pitying ear to those who in the hour of 


| 


eft the ropes and betook themselves to easy prayers, 
Our Puritan ancestors fought with sword in one han 
and Bible in the other; bat the Bible was not in the 
wrong hand. The Great Apostle did not desire the 
sailors of a disabled ship to fast, but to eat; ner was 
it till those resources of precaution had been taken 
which eventually saved the vessel, that he deemed it 
seemly or pious to call upon the ship’s company to 
pray.” 

The Dissenter, beside considerations such as these, 
has to feel his principles and his party outraged 
by the old right-royal head-of-the-church style in 
which the day is proclaimed. Routine, which has 
done so much mischief, comes in here too, and ‘‘com- 
mands” observance under “the pain of the wrath of 
Almighty God.” Mr, Binney read the proclamation, 
and remarked upon it as offensive, before preaching a 
discriminating, patriotic, and soundly philosophic 
sermon from Ps 66, v. 5. From the painfal results of 
imcompetence, ignorance, and inattention, he enforced 
the Jeéson, that God’s government of the world was 





not the government of indulgent and accommodating 
If it were, it would have to be a govern- 
ment of constant miracles, 

The strong British and anti-Russian feeling of the 
Jewish people found expression on the day. Chief 
Rabbi Adler held a speci! service, and based his dis- 
course on Is. 83. He referred to the design of uni- 
versal dominion which led to the present war; char- 
acterized the struggle as an effort for justice and 
civilization, and as tending to the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises. He referred in passing to the great 
wrongs which then our brethren (the Jews) in par- 
ticular had endured, and their constant sufferings 
under the rod of injustice. Rabbi Marks was very 
earnest and emphatic. His text, Is. 59: no man, no 
intercessor, etc. No man was seen among our leaders, 
We might mourn over our afflictions, and confess our 
sinfulness in having allowed official mismanagement 
and ignoratice, etc., etc. to sacrifice the lives of our 
triumphant army. He spoke of England as relying 
on the help of God, and as ready with her life-blood 
to purchase the liberty of Europe, by overthrowing 
despotism, or confining it within its narrowest limits. 
Touching on national sins, the Rabbi remarked that, 
if England of the last century had prevented the in- 
iquitous dismemberment of Poland, the tyrant of the 


kindness 


have had a chance of deliverance. The Turkish com- | 


Tar Day or Humitation.—It would seem from the | 


“ Without for one moment presuming to speak light- | 
ly of so solemn an act, in any time of real need, we | 
(Daily News) fear we must regard the present Fast as | 


every expedient for shifting the blame higher or lower, | 


nance of to-day, to fix it upon Providence, the ap- | 


Dickens has this among other illustrative exam- | 


were to distribute their duties exactly as the fancy | 
took them; if the housemaid were to undertake the | 


broken by a severe winter, and whose food has been | 


ril, when the ship was drifting towards breakers, | 


governor. The priest said it was not his family, and 
| he knew nothing of the matter. This might have 
been true, as the houses of this city all have flat roofs, 


| difficulty. He, however, undertook to find the real 

offenders. Failing in this, the ruler of the Armenians 
interceded for his liberation. This we were willing to 
| grant, if we could be secured from similar insults. The 
| priest promised that orders to that effect should be 
given in the churches, and he was set at liberty. The 
next day Mr. F. met him in the street, and was saluted 
by him with all the politeness of an Oriental. We 
doubted whether the priest would keep his promise. 
The Saturday following was a feast-day, and large 
numbers were present at both churches. On that oc- 
easion, to our astonishment, the priest gave orders 
that no one should call after the Protestants, throw 
stones after them, or insult them. If they did, the 
end would be bad, as the governor would cause all 
such to be punished. You can imagine what a humil- 
iation this was to the priests. A little time since they 
| anathematized us, and now they are compelled, if not 
to bless us, at least to tell taeir people to show us 
proper respect. The result, so far as we can judge, 
has been for the good of the cause. 

About three months since, we were joined by three 
intelligent women. Afterwards a priest went to their 
house to reclaim them. The daughters he found at 
home, and from one of them he inquired for the 
mother. She replied “she has gone to the Protestant 
house.” “Why has she gone there!” “To attend 
prayer-meeting.” ‘“ But youdo not go?” ‘Yes Ido; 
but to-day my work prevented my going.” ‘“ Why do 
you go there; have we not prayers in the church?!” 
| “ Yes, but I have never been profited by them, and 
| wish to go where I can be instructed.” He soon left 

We have great confidence that our little community 


The leaven of truth seems to be working. Our con- 
gregation is increasing. It averages fifty, and at our 
last communion-service more than a hundred were 
present. Two persons were received into our church, 
one by letter, and one by profession. Our helpers 
usually find attentive listeners. A case of persecution 
in a neighboring village has resulted in favor of our 
friends. Our school, which we consider our best aux- 
iliary, has nearly doubled in three months. 





nal prosperity, we regret the want of independence in 
| this people. This is doubtless owing to their having 
| been so long oppressed. We mourn that they have 


| no deep conviction of sin. When a man is fully con- 


| honorable? Can I retain my property and influence? 
| With the poor it is, How shall I obtain my bread ? 
| Now, my relatives help me, butif I become a Protes- 
| tant, they will persecute me. 
says, the Bible is true, its teachings are right, but if I 
do not lie and cheat I shall not succeed in business, 


| and my children will cry for food. Others say, God is 


| merciful, and if I die in my sins he will save me. If 


| they can find peace here, they are willing “to bridge 


| the world to come.” A deep and abiding sense of sin | 
toa great extent, by men in Cleveland, who have 


| is very rare among this people. Ask them if they sin, 
| and they will reply, ‘ Yes, but it is a matter of little 
| moment. I can go to the priest, and he will pardon 
them.” It seems at times that itis true of them, that 
| God hath given them over to blindness of mind, to be- 
| lieve a lie that they may be damned. The Holy Spirit 
| seems withdrawn from them;and were it not for the 
| many prayers that are ascending for them, both in 
| England and America, our faith would waver and our 
| zeal be quenched, 

of Christ. The night before, we sent, to the ruler of 
the Armenians proposing to go to church, but he said, 
| “Do not go.” The next morning, however, he privately 
| advised us to go. We went accordingly ; and now the 
| report is circulating that we went in spite of their 
ruler, and hence are greater than he. We hope this 
| will be the means of opening an effectual door for the 
| preaching of the Gospel. We rejoice, and will rejoice, 
| if so be that Christ is preached, Having arrived at 
| the church, they showed us due respect, and permitted 


| us to enter the place reserved for the scribes and men | 


| of honor. 


The ceremonies were drawing to a close, 


| but as we had seen their worship before, we were | 


not anxious for a long stay. The building is stone, 
and would seat nearly two thousand. Such a building 
would be a fine church even in New-York. If it were 
furnished with seats it would be a good church for us 
| But the Armenians are not very benevolent here, and 
| we doubt whether they will permit us to use it at 
present. Of the services it is impossible for me to 
convey a correct idea. They consist of chanting by a 
dozen boys, reading in the aacient Armenian from the 
Psalms, Gospel, and their book of traditions—which 
| some one has christened “a nest of lies”—the various 
prayers and ceremonies preparatory to mass, the 
swinging of a censer of burning incense before the 
picture of Christ, and afterwards to men of distinction 
in the assembly, as they pass through the congrega- 
tion, chanting and bearing crosses, and the painting of 
the crucifixion. In mase,the priest dips the wafer in 
wine, and then puts a small piece into the mouth of 
the communicant, The wine he drinks) Since my 
arrival here, I have often thought this people never 
had a pure Christianity. The more I eee of them and 
their services, the more fully am I convinced of this. 
Their Christianity has been mixed up with Judaism, 
and then grafted on to Paganism. Many are convinced 
of its vanity, but are halting between two opinions. 
Pray that they may see that the Lord is God, and 
worship only him! J. N. B. 
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Harman, O.—The Congregational church and society 
in this place have invited Rev. Wm. Wakefield, of 
Madison, Lake co, Ohio, to become their pastor, and 


his labors. This leaves the church in Madison desti- 
tute. During the last few months, an interesting state 
of religious attention has prevailed in Madison, and 
many have been hopefully converted ; near thirty of 
whom were received into the church at the recent 
communion. May the Lord send some one to them 





North could not now have put forth his covetous 
hands for more conqueste, and the world would have 





who ehall gather yet other souls into his kingdom! 
Com 


a > 
Communications. 
WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE.—NO. XIII. 


ARBITRATION, 


Durine the conflict through which we have pass- 
ed, we have received many letters of sympathy and 
encouragement from judicious and unobtrusive 
friends, especially from the more worthy of our 
Alumni who have not participated in the clamor 
against us. One of the more recent communica- 
tions of this sort we have thought best to incor- 
porate in the present number. It is from an able 
pastor of an eastern congregation, whose name, if 
we were autherized to give it, would add weight to 
his sentiments : 

“Present Prsrce: 

| “Respected Sir:—I feel impelled, without any 
solicitation, to bear my testimony against the evi- 
dent assumption of one, at least, of the editors of 
The Independent, and the bold assertions of the 
agitators for theresigned Professors, that nearly all 
of the Alumni, and a large proportion of the inhab- 
itants of Hudson and vicinity, are with them in 
sympathy. I believe this is not only a misrepre- 
sentation but a great injustice. 

“Of course, so many resigned Professors and 
minority Trustees would have many personal 
friends, but it should be remembered, that even a 
few who have an object to gain, would be likely to 
make more noise at first, than the many who Took 
on more calmly and disinterestedly. The time will 
come for the other side to be heard. They will re- 
cover from the stunning influence of the great up- 
roar, and the second sober thought of the large 
majority of the Alumni and of the people on the 
Reserve, will soon manifest itself firmly on the 











will not again be entangled with the yoke of bondage. | 


But while we rejoice that we have so mueh exter- 


vinced of the truth, he does not renounce error. With | 
| the men of wealth, the first question is, Whether it is | 


The man in business | 


Yesterday was the anniversary of the circumcision | 


he has accepted the call, and will shortly commence | 


side of the majority of the Trustees. They will, 
and do now, appreciate their worth, in the firm 
fidelity with which they are breasting a torrent, 
| that will be found, after a while, to have been fed 
_ by many personal and local streams. 

| “As one of the Alumni, who studied more than 
eight years at that institution, and who has taken 
| pains to inform himself by both private and public 
| sources, from the first of the trouble, and who feels 
| that he has no private or party interests whatever 


Everywhere “too late.” A little forethought and | 80 that a person can pass from one to another without | to impel him, I may say that I have felt a desire, 


and that desire has steadily deepened, that you 
should not resign your office. Such a step, it 
seems to me, would prove disastrous to the College, 
| inasmuch as it would make way for other exciting 
| issues. 
| “Has not adesire to remove the College to Cleve- 
| land, and the late conflict between Congregational 
_and Presbyterian feeling, as well as some more pri- 
| vate and personal matters, had much to do with 
this agitation? Much as I respect and honor the 
resigned Professors, I feel that it is a monstrous 
absurdity and injustice—such injustice as cannot 
be expedient, to lay the responsibility at your door, 
after all you have done so prudently, efficiently, 
and self-sacrificingly, to build up and sustain the 
College in the dark times through which it for- 
merly passed, and that, too, without substantiating 
a single charge ef perversion or maladministration. 
It has seemed strange that in all the trials and tight 
places, through which the College has passed, no 
more mistakes and crooked places could be found 
to lay to your charge; while it is the conviction of 
hundreds, that, but for your ability in financial 
planning, your zeal aud perseverance in executing, 
and your discrimination in selecting Professors, and 
in managing students, the College would have been 
broken up many a time, if it had not been actually 
ruined. I am sure this was the almost if not quite 
universal opinion of the students, and of the com- 
munity, when I was in College. 

“My opinion that you only can build up the Col- 
lege in the present emergency, has been confirmed 
by the lucid and able articles published in Zhe Jn- 
dependent by the Prudential Committee, which has 
all the facts before it, and is composed of men in 
whom I am sure the community ought to confide. 

“‘T am personally acquainted with one of the new 

| Professors, and if your other selections shall prove 
as happy, I see nothing in the way of the speedy 
return of the College to its former usefulness. I 
have only one thing more to say, and that is con- 
firmatory of what I have said. One year ago last 
fall, I visited Hudson, and spent a number of days 
on the Reserve. Nearly all of my old friends ex- 


pressed their strong sympathy in favor of the Pres- 

ident and the majority Trustees. Some had been, 

at first, troubled and unsettled, but were completely 
satisfied at the ‘‘ Donor’s Meeting” in Hudsen, when, 
they said, the President triumphantly vindicated 
| himself, and gave facts which ought to have satis- 
fied all present. I visited in five towns, and came 
away with the impression that the great majority 
of the people of the Reserve were ready to rally 
around the College and yourself at its head, and if 
the few would cease to agitate and be quiet, I am 
sure it would be so now. 

‘Let publishers of newspapers be fair, and not 
run like Ahimaaz so fast before they have tidings. 
Cushi will come up by-and-by, and tell the whole 
story. Let the public be calm, and the friends of 
the Society for We.te:n Colleges will soon see that 
they have nothing to fear.” 

We agree with our correspondent that local and ec- 
clesiastical considerations have had their influences, 
not, however, to so great an extent asa regard for 
the resigned Professors. The great body of the 


friends of the College on the Reserve, have no 


desire for its removal, preferring Hudson to Cleve- 
land. The agitation, however, has been sustained, 


expected to enlist favor for a new locality by repre- 
senting the College at Hudson as dead, and its con- 
dition hopeless. The articles signed “Justice” 
were prepared in Cleveland, where the endorsers, 
and must of those who furnished facts and vouchers 
reside. If we are not mistaken in the writer, he 
and one of his endorsers have been spoken of as 
Professors in the new organization, if not pledged 
appointments. The President has devoted the best 
, portion of his life to the establishment of the Col- 
lege at Hudson, and securing for it a permanent 
‘endowment. The desire for a change of locality 
has doubtless influenced many to aid in destroying 
_ his influence, dissuading payments and breaking-up 
the Permanent Fund as preliminary to the realiza- 
tion of their projects. The same consideration has 
been urged in favor of the claims of Professor St, 
John for the Presidency, whose known opinions 
have long been adverse to the hopefulness of sus- 
taining the College at Hudson, and in favor of city 
localities for institutions of learuing. At the last 
meeting of the Synod, a Committee was appointed 
on the subject of Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion witb power to call a special meeting of the Sy- 
nod, when ready to report. This measure was un- 
derstood to be sustained by the Cleveland influence 
and to have in view a new institution. A member 
of Huron Presbytery opposed the change of loca- 
tion, referring to it as “out-door talk.” Dr. Aiken, 
as we have before stated, in urging the President 
to resign, said, ‘‘ We shail certaily have a College 
in Cleveland, and the College at Hudson had better 
be abandoned at once,” etc. Mr. Perkins, another 
| Trustee from Cleveland, was at that time in counsel 
with Dr, Aiken, if not in sympathy in this opinion. 
He has been deeply in sympathy with “ Justice,” 
has furnished him facts and vouchers, and given 
, his most unqualified Support to what was written. 
The object of “Justice” is revealed in the closing 
sentence of his last article, “What shall we do? 
| We cannot do without a College. After all we 
have done and sacrificed for this, must we proceed 
to found another? Stranger things have happened 
than that this should be done.” We doubt whether 
another institution will be founded. Neither the 
people of the Reserve nor at the East will destroy 
one College and build another, to gratify a few or 
sustain city pride. The sober portion of the citi- 
zens of Cleveland may think it best to pay the lia- 
bilities of such institutions as they have already 
= before they incur the expense of ano- 
er. 

When the Synod of 1853, unasked and against 
the voice of Trustees who were present, gave their 
advice, and a majority of the Trustees subsequently 
repelled it and maintained their independence, it 
was supposed that the College would come in closer 
sympathy with OCongregationalism, surrounded, as 
it was, by Congregational churches, and having two 
Oongregational Professorships. How then does it 
happen that the Cleveland agitators, who are Pres- 
byterians in their preferences, selected The Inde- 
pendent as the arena of conflict%, In our opinion, 
it was partly because of its independence, partly 
because they hoped to effect an alienation between 
the College and Congregationalists, and partly be- 
cause they could give a severer wound if inflicted 
in the house ofa friend. An eastern correspondent 
states that he is “‘informed by one supposed to be 
in the counsels of The Independent and the agita- 
tors, that their object was to draw us out and s0 in- 





crease and generalize the excitement as to justify 
the demand for an arbitration.” It is not in accord- 


ance with our views, ever to complain of editors in 
their own columns, and we speak of them in no 
other than the most friendly manner. 

The Cleveland influence has been strong in favor 
of arbitration. As we stated in our last, Mr. Per- 
kins brought the subject before the Board in Feb- 
ruary, 1854. It was urged by Dr. Aiken, who said 
he had received a letter from the the President of 
Illinois College, recommending the measure as hay- 
ing originated with the Society for promoting Colle- 
giate and Theological Education at the West. It 
was ascertained at that meeting that a majority of 
the Trustees of this College were decidedly opposed 
to the measure, for good and substantial reasons. 
Still it continued to be urged, when all prospect of 
its being adopted and placed in successful practice 
was hopeless and no other end could be gained 
than fruitless agitation. It is well understood that 
correspondence has been carried on between Cleve- 
land and New-York to secure the sending of a 
committee to enforce it. It is unfortunate for that 
Society—not that it should give friendly advice— 
but that it should be found in alliance with an in- 
terest opposed to the majority of our Trustees and 
the principles which they consider themselves bound 
to maintain, and that it should persist in enforcing 
advice when repeatedly told that it could not be 
complied with. 

Our College has had no connection with that So- 
ciety since Jan. 1st, 1850. Previous to that time, 
we were permitted to raise funds on the eastern 
field, and received appropriations like other western 
Colleges, but with no other expressed or implied 
condition than that we should retire from the field 
at that time. After the resignation of our Profes- 
sors, the Society complained that uncertain rumors 
from this quarter interfered with its collections, and 
appointed a committee to make inquiries. 
President met the committee at New-York, and 
every effort was made to give them correct informa- 
tion. They gave no reply, but said they would 
make inquiries of the resigned Professors. We 
never knew what they reported. Had the Society 
taken the position that the majority of a Board of 
Trustees is to be sustained, that the fundamental 
principles of College government must prevail, and 
that public agitation should not be resorted to as a 
mode of control, it need have had no difficulty in 
making its collections. 
Secretary of the Society urged arbitration, and 
spoke of the Society as the Grand Regulator of 
western Colleges, and it became apparent that the 
aggrandizement of the Society and the extension of 
its influence was among the objects sought. The 
Secretary was given to understand that arbitration 
was not a remedy adapted to the case of the West- 
ern Reserve College and that the Trustees would 
not adopt it. Still, the Directors at their next 
meeting, adopted the following resolution : 


directed to write to the Board of Trustees of West- 


them, the appointment by themselves of a media- 


of this Board, that the consulting committee be 
authorized to appoint such committee.” 
This was addressed to the Trustees of the West- 


ern Reserve College and enclosed to the President | 


with the remarks of the Secretary. The President 
to the Prudential Committee, who, by the by-laws 


and Overtures, to report to the Trustees such items 
of business as ought to engage the attention of the 
Board.” 
tion should not be presented at the next meeting of 
the Board at Cleveland. Some members of the 


should not be agitated there. The subject was pre- 
cipitated upon the Board at that meeting by the 
motion of Mr. Perkins and the letter of the Presi- 
dent of Illinois College to Dr. Aiken. 


but disposed of it by a vote of 7 to 4. The com- 
munication of the Society was still with the Pru- 
dential Committee. To present it to the Board 


ern Society. The majority bad decided the ques- 
tion, and there was no probability that they would 





change their opinions. To reject it or return it to 
the Society might seem indecorous. Hence they 
adopted the following resolution : 


logical Education at the West, having placed in the 
hands of the President a communication suggesting 
a reference of College difficulties, and he having 
presented the-same to us as a Committee of Bills 
and Overtures— 

“* Resolved, That since no accuser has appeared 
against the Board and no charges have been pre- 
sented, and since we know of no difficulties which, 
in our opinion, require arbitration, or which would 
be likely to be in any way removed or mitigated by 
such a measure, we respectfully suggest to that 
Society the withdrawment of their proposition.” 

To prevent misunderstanding, the Prudential 
Committee requested the President to attend the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of that Society 
at Poughkeepsie, to present the resolution and the 
reasons for it. The Directors permitted the Presi- 
dent to present the resolution and state its origin, 
but refused to hear our reasons against arbitration, 
because it would open the subject of College diffi- 
culties which they did not wish to entertain. 
then adopted the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That this Board of Directors see no 
reason for withdrawing our communication as pro- 
posed by the Prudential Committee of the Trustees | 
of the College, but on the contrary, see additional 
reasons in the present position and tendencies of 
the affairs of the College and in the constant em- 
barrassments resulting therefrom to the operations 
of this Society, for earnestly and affectionately re- 
peating that recommendation and urging it upon 
the attention and acceptance of the Trustees. 

“ Resolved, That Rev. Drs. Peters and Storrs and 
Henry White, Esq., be a committee of this Board 
to solicit a special meeting of the Trustees of West- 
ern Reserve College to be held as early as practica- 
ble, and to present to them in personal conference, 
the foregoing resolutions.” 

These Directors could see no reason for the with- 
drawment of their proposition, though a messenger 
from the Prudential Committee was prepared to 
present reasons if he had been permitted. But they 
could see additional reasons for urging arbitration, 
and they expected the Committee, whose message 
returned unheard, to call a special meeting of the 
Trustees, that their messengers might present their 
additional reasons. The committee permitted their 
Secretary to notify the committee of the Society 
of the time of the regular meeting of the Trustees. 
This occurred February 15th, 1855, when the Board 
gave them the opportunity of two prolonged ses- 
sions to execute their commission, which they did 
with great fidelity and perseverance, receiving re- 
plies from each member of the Board. The Board 
adjourned without a decision, and the Committee 
visited a majority of the members and labored with 
them in private. Some of us can bear witness to 
their zeal and energy in the prosecution of their 
object, and if it had been possible for the Board to 
give up its principles and abandon its independence, 
they might have prevailed. Before the adjourn- 
ment of the Board, Mr. Sill introduced the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“* Resolved, That we hereby accede to the propo- 
sition of the Society for promoting Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, and submit all 
difficulties of the Board to arbitration.” 


had two other resolutions to present. The first 
was that each member of the Board place his resig- 
nation in the hands of the arbitration, to be accept- 
ed in case he should refuse to acquiesce in the de- 
cision, so that the future Board should consist only | 
of such as should accept the verdict, thus placing | 
the College entirely at the control of the arbitrators. 
The second was, that the committee then present, 
should be the arbitrators. If the majority had con- 
sented to arbitration, this committee would not 
have been selected. As delegates from the College 
Society, sent to enforce a plan which brought them 
into fellowship and counsel with the minority and 
their sympathizers, and into collision with the ma- 
jority, they would not have been regarded as im- 
partial. ‘I'he proposition of the majority to bury 
all past difficulties and unite in efforts to upbuild 
the College, and the offers of two members of the 
majority to withdraw im connection with an equal 
number of the minority, were disregarded. 

At the adjourned meeting, March 14th, the reso- 
lution of Mr. Sill was lost, Yeas, Messrs. Coe, 
Sill, Latimer, Perkins and Newton, 5. Nays, 
Messrs. Pitkin, Fenn, Pierce, Rockwell, Baldwin, 
Lyman and Bissell, 7. Mr. Durfee was excused 
from voting. 

Messrs. Fenn, Pitkin and Bissell were appointed 
a committee to prepare a statement of reasons for 





They | 


The | 


After this, however, the | 


“* Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be | 
ern Reserve College, earnestly recommending to | 


ting committee, to whom existing difficulties be re- | 
ferred and by whose decision they shall abide—or, | 
if they choose to refer the matter to a committee | 


made the proper disposition of it by presenting it | 


of the College, constitute the ‘‘ Committee of Bills | 
ge, 
This committee decided that the resolu- | 


Medical Faculty had requested that such subjects | 


“The Society for promoting Collegiate and Theo- | arbitrators ? 
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ciety. Messrs. Coe, Sill, Latimer, Perkins and New. 
ton obtained leave of absence. 

The committee appointed to prepare a Statement 
of reasons, presented a report, which was adopted 
unanimously, eight members being present, ang jc 
as follows : 

“The charter of Western Reserve College const 
tutes the Trustees of the institution a body politi 
and corporate, to remain in perpetual succession 
with full powers to acquire, hold and convey prop. 
erty; to appoint a President, Vice-President, ang 
other officers and instructors; to displace any o¢ 
them for good and sufficient reasons, and to fi!) .y 
vacancies which may occur by resignation, death oy 
otherwise, in the Board of Trust, or among the of 
ficers of the college. , 

“The following points are therefore clear 

“1st. The Trustees are, by their charter, consti- 
tuted the head of the institution, and a: “ 
ent of all control, ecclesiastical or othurwise. while 
in the legitimate exercise of their powers, 7 

“2d. The President, Professors, and other officers 
of the institution being, by the charter, amenable 
to the Trustees for the discharge of their duties 
cannot be tried, retained, or displaced by any other 
body. 

“8d. The Borad alone having power to fill vacan 
cies in its number, can never recognize any othe: 
mode of election. 

“4th, Any mode of settling difficulties which iz 
volves the delegation of these powers to any others 
or the restriction of the Trustees in the exercise o: 
their judgment, is contrary to the provisions of the 
charter. -~ 

“5th. Arbitration to be effectual must contraye; 
these principles; would be subversive of the ind 
| pendence of the Board; and would establish a pr 
cedent alarmingly prejudicial to the interests a) 
safety of other institutions of learning. 

“The Trustees ask the Eastern Society to cor 
sider the foregoing statement, and the follow); 
reasons for the course we pursue: 

“ First. Such a submission as the one proposed 
is not in accordance with the nature of the trus: 
which is committed to this Board. 

“ We are charged, in our curporate capacity,wit! 
important duties, for the transfer of which to any 
other persons there is no provision whatever, Wy 
cannot depute even a committee of our own body 
much less any other person or persons, to act { 
us in our corporate duties. We have, therefor 
no power to accede to the proposition of the Easi 
ern Society, to submit existing difficulties t 
mediating committee,’ ‘by whose decision’ we are 1 
‘abide.’ ‘ 

“This being the case, the committee from th: 
Eastern Society modified their proposition, anda 
ed us to submit all difficulties to an arbitration, ar 
agree that we would, by our official acts, carry ou 
and confirm the advice which the arbitrators mig! 
see proper to give. 

“But this does not change the nature « 
responsibility ; nor is responsibility thus to bi 
ed off. 

“We are placed in trust,and are solemnly bx 
act our best judgment in executing that trust 
very nature of the trust forbids a transfer of 
gation. We may seek and take advice, and are 
to doso, but to bind ourselves beforehand 
what three or five men may decide we ought to « 
in matters entrusted to our conscience and judg 
ment, and thus binding ourselves to do what | 
might know to be an unjust act, is 
gent man could think of doing, or should ever 
called upon todo. When we promise in relatior 
entrusted interests, we must have a clear horizor 
We cannot give up our conscience and judgme: 
our convictions of duty, into the keeping of ot) 
hands. 

“ Let the matter be tested by a | gal case 
man, high in public estimation, is accused a 
arraigned for trial before the highest court of crit 
inal jurisdiction, from whose decision there is * 


e independ 











shat no inte 


The Board | appeal. The court is the legal and appointed tribu 
did not shrink from a discussion of the question, | nal, surrounded with the usual safeguards for th 


administration of justice. Buta popular clamor + 
| Taised against it. The voice of the multitude « 
| mands that the case be tried in a popularassemb!y 


would do no good, would prolong the agitation, and | From some quarter a respectable request is obtaine 
would bring the Trustees in conflict with the East- | that the court refer the whole matter to arbitratior 


give all parties opportunity to appear and be hear 
and the judges agree to confirm the decision of tt 
referees! By what law, by what right, can tl! 
court yield to the popular demand and place the 
business in the hands of an irresponsible board 
Around this board none of the usual 
safeguards can be thrown. They are not know 
in law as a court of record, and cannot be holder 
responsible for any mode of proceedure they may 
adopt, or for any decision they may make. 
“Suppose, farther, the accused is innocent, thai 
no charge against him is sustained, but it is evident 
to candid minds that he has faithfully done his duty 
and the public excitement against him is occasion 
by falsehoods industriously circulated through envy 
disappointed ambition, or for other reasons. Yet 
the popular clamor is against him, and he must | 
condemned, if for no other reason, because the pu 
lic demand it. The referees, swayed by popular 
mult, sentence him to execution. The court, as t! 
have bound themselves, approve the sentence an: 
sign the warrant for his execution. They know ar 
innocent man is condemned and is to be exe 
under their authority. If impeached for mal-ad 
ministration how could they defend themsely r 
when the firm advocates of justice should turn uj 
them with the withering rebuke that they had mur 
dered an innocent man, one who deserved the grat 
ful remembrance of the community which he ha 
benefited, how could they stand? No! com 
or come death, an honest man could not be ind: 
to quit his post and commit his conscience to t 
keeping of an irresponsible board of referees. 
“Second. The submission proposed would b 
improper yielding to an interference by one socict 
or corporate body with the appropriate busines 
another corporate body, an interference both unwar 
ranted and of dangerous tendency tothe whole 
munity of colleges. Every society or incorporat 
in the exercise of its authority, is limited, by it 
stitution or charter, to the object for which it ' 
created, and therefore has no legitimate right 
} 





o 
terfere, in any manner, with the official du' 
any other corporation. 

“‘A county court bas no right to dictate « 
single justice the manner in which he shall try a! 
case that is legally before him, or by any ady 
embarrass the action of the Suprime Court in t 
trial of a ease. So with every society and cor] 
ate body. 

‘““Who does not see that it would be offic 
meddling for a college corporation to interfere w't 
the chartered rights of a railroad company ? or {0! 
the Trustees of one college to call on the Truste: 
of another college to give an account of their act: 
If a corporate body transgress its chartered right 
there is a tribunal before which it may be arraig: 
—but that tribunal is not a codrdinate corporat 
Each stands independently, with full right to manag 
its Own concerns in its own way, avoiding inte! 
ence with the rights of others ; and the laws of 
ciety stand as a guarantee for the enjoymentand q 
exercise of those rights. The Eastern Society 
therefore no authority to interpose any constrain 
upon the Trustees of the Western Reserve Coleg 
in the management of their corporate concerns 

“That society was organized for the purpo 
enabling it officialiy to collect money by contr 
tion and donations to aid western institut 
their early and feeble state. It is not by its 
tution made the conservator of these corporat 
It has no authority to interfere with their cory 
action, or in any way to control it. It may 


Mr. Sill stated that if this should be adopted, he | doubt, prescribe conditions on which its bencfa 


shall be received. If noneare piescribed, the | 
tees of the institutions aided are boun 
appropriations according to their best ju 
having done this, the law prote 
porate action. 

“If, in our troubles, we had solicited the 
of the Society, the case would have been diil 
But nosuch solicitation was made, and when 4 
position came from that body to submit existioz 
ficulties to an arbitration, our Prudential Com 
tee, embracing a numberequal to the minorily,¥ 
decidedly averse to it, and requested the Socie' 
withdraw their proposition. 

“The Society, however, proceed, by their gra 
tous action, to reach over their constitutional lim! 
and by chiming in with a popular ex< itement, 3) 
their hands on our Board, and prescribe the man? 
in which we shall manage our trust. 

“True, they call it advice; and if it were act" 
given in private, though officious it might be ba™™ 
less, and our Board be at liberty to follow it 0F” 
it lie a silent message, without offense and with?’ 
censure. But when the Society follow it by 
grave committec, sent from New-York or Ne* 
England, with open colors, proclaiming their ™* 
sage to present the proposition and press * 
adoption of it on our Board, it becomes 
than advice. 4 


ts thei in their 


It assumes the sanction of 0! 





not complying with the request of the Eastern So- 








authority, and holds in terrerem the entir 
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sirtual surrender of corporate powers, and a sub- 
mission to their dictation. 


« Submission to such a dangerous assumption of 


ower would establish a precedent; and no College, 
aided by that Society, would be safe from their 
official interference. oe . 

“Let a disappointed minority get up an excite- 
ment, raise a popular clamor, and then appeal to 
the Eastern Society to interfere, aud power is put 
into the bands of a minority to control the legiti- 
mate and healthy action of an efficient majority ; 
and there is no Oollege in the land which has not 
been obliged to pass, repeatedly, through such 
scenes of trial. 

“Establish a precedent, and you encourage ag- 

ession and promote strife. Hence the Trustees 
feel fully justified in their position, that a majority 
of the Board must be sustained in the faithful dis- 
charge of their trust, and, that it is the duty of the 
minority to acquiesce and codperate with the ma- 
jority, or give place to those who will.” 

It is now more than two years that the So- 
ciety for promoting Collegiate and Theological 
Education at the West, have pursued us with 
their inquiries and advice, and have contributed 
their full share to keep up the agitation from 
which has resulted all our embarrassment. The 
advocates for arbitration in all their zeal have never 
told us what they would have us arbitrate. For 
three years the Board of Trustees, the only law- 
ful tribunal, have held themselves in readiness to 
hear complaints or charges against any of its mem- 
bers or its officers, and none have been presented. 
The advocates of arbitration have refused to come 
before the only tribunal constituted by the author- 
ity of the State, and have compassed sea and land 
to establish a new tribunal unknown to the 
charter, to arbitrate we know not what. In our 
judgment, that party which has refused to come 
‘before the proper authorities and submit to a law- 
ful method of treatment, has written itself conspi- 
cudusly and consciously in the wrong, no matter 
what its articles, pamphlets or books may say. 
And that party which most heartily invokes and 
accepts the law-abiding method of treatment shows 
most emphatically its own confidence in its cause. 
he Trustees have labored most earnestly to draw 
from the advocates of arbitration the matters to be 
arbitrated, and hitherto have succeeded in obtain- 
ing little more than uncertain rumor. A member 
of the minority proposed that each party should 
select twelve names, and that from the twenty-four, 
the arbitrators should select twelve, who should be 
elected by the present Board, and constitute the 
future Board. A prominent man in the opposition 
has said that there must be a new Board, and that 
not more than two or three of the present majority 
could be retained. One who has labored hard in 
the cause of arbitration, has said, that he under- 
stood the points to be arbitrated were two: the 
re-composition of the Board of Trustees, and the 
re-composition of the Faculty. Their plans are 
evidently revolutionary, and nothing will satisfy 
save the full inauguration of the new party. 

But arbitration is rejected, and the Society has 
sur final answer. The machinery of arbitrators, 
witnesses and pleadings, tne revival of old diflicul- 
tics and heart-burnings, the prolonged excitement 
and alienation certain to aggravate and not to 
quiet existing difficulties, are avoided. We have 
met this as we have our former trials, with patience 
and forbearance, and yet in the firm and consci- 
entious discharge of our duty. While we believe 
that an institution is profited by adversity as well 
as prosperity, and expect for our College a higher 
measure of success in comsequence of what we 
have suffered, we trust the Society will learn that 
its appropriate sphere is to aid, not to control or 
regulate western Colleges, and that it will never 
inflict upon other Colleges what it has brought upon 

We regard no principle more sacred, more 
essential to the success of a College, than the free- | 
dom of its corporation from foreign control; and 
years of adversity, and even temporary suspension, 
are to be preferred to its relinquishment. Our his- 
tory shows that this College has had conflict on this 


fuence of the Society to enforce on our Board a 
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by Louis Ernst.” Published by Roe Lockwood & 
Son, 411 Broadway, 12mo, pp. 605. 

“Key to the Whole French Language.” 
Pp. 107. 


Wittiams.—“ Support of the Ministry.” By A. D. 
Williams. Published by Williams, Day and Co., Pro- 
vidence. 12mo, pp. 72. 
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106. City Superintendent's Report, pp. 64. Report 
on Evening Schools, pp. 56. Report on Normal 
Schools, pp. 32. Report on the Free Academy, pp. 
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N. Y. Rattroaps.—“ Annual Report of the State 
Engineer and Surveyor, on the Railroad Statistics of 
the State of New-York. Transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture, Jan. 23, 1855.” 8vo, pp. 528, with a map. 
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James F. Johnston, M.A, F.RS, F.GS., author of 
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Cuurca History.—“A History of the Christian 
Church. By Dr. Charles Hase, Professor of Theology 
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E. Blumenthal, Professor of Hebrew and of Modern 
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New Avtuor.—Messrs. James French & Co, book- 
sellers, of Boston, advertise in our columns a work by 
anew author. The title of the book is Anna Crayton, 
and it is declared to be a work not of fiction but of 
facts, things which have actually occurred, brought to- 
gether and arranged with skill in a narrative form. 
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we shall have read it, an entire concurrence with the 
strong commendations of the Boston papers, as quoted 
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point from its early origin, and the time had come 
for the question of control to be settled. Other 
Colleges have had similar conflicts in some one 
form. In our case, owing to the perseverance and 
industry of those who have warred against us, ag- 
gression has assumed almost every conceivable 
form, all aimed at the subversion of the principle 
that the Trustees govern the College. We have re- 
garded it our duty to repel them all. Thus far we 
have been successful, and, what we have hardly 


sends us an uncommonly able number—keeping im 
mind also our zealous dissent fronf many of its views 
and doctrines. The leading article is an “ Ethno- 
graphic View of Western Africa,” pp. 82. Then come 
articles on Systems of Interpretation, Congregational- 
ism, Locality of Heaven, Christianity in India, Malachi, 
Henry Martyn, and Bishop Mcellvaine, with eome brief 
notices of books. The article on Congregationalism is 
areview of Sawyer’s beok, and sets out with the cardi- 





expected, we have sustained the College in full 
operation. We know not what further trials may 
await us. We hope no longer to be compelled to 
exhaust our energies in self-defence. We need our 
time and strength to repair damages, and provide 
for the future welfare of the College. Other forms 
of invasion are threatened, such as legal and legis- 
lative interference. It would seem that the decision 
in the case of Dartmouth College ought to protect 
the rights of College corporations from the latter 
form of invasion, at least for a century; but if we 
are forced to this encounter, we shall hope to meet 
it manfully. In the hope that the storm against us 
has spent its strength, and that we shall soon be 
at liberty to make such arrangements as the inter- 
ests of the College require, the Trustees have de- 
cided to fill the Storr’s Professorship of Christian 
Theology, and to bring the institution into the full 
discharge of its appropriate duties, ; 


The history of Colleges and their difficulties is 
rarely written, and we have been animated with 
the hope, not only that our trials would be for our 
benefit, but that other institutions might be pro- 
fited by a knowledge of what has befallen us. 

In bringing these communications to a close, 
which we intend shall be final, we feel bound to 
present our grateful acknowledgments to the Edi- 
tors and Proprietors of The Independent, for the use 
of their columns, and to express our high appre- 
ciation of the great accuracy and fidelity with 
which they have given our thoughts to the public. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
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{wstaLLAtion.—The Rev. T. G. Colton, recently of 


Ware, was installed over the Congregational church 
in Monson, Mass, Wednesday, the 28th of March, 
Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 


Field, of Marlboro; Prayer by Rev. Mr. Keep, of 
Dona; Sermon, by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, Secretary of 


Education Society ; Charge to the Pastor, by Dr. Vaill, 
of Palmer; Right-Hand, by Rev. Mr. Cushing, of N. 
Brookfield; Charge to the People, by Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Warren; Benediction, by the Pastor. 


usefulness. 


+e- 


Sovru Ornaner, N. ¥.—The past winter has been a 
season of great religious interest, in which God has 
manifested his wondrous mercy in the conversion of 
In connection with the 
labors of the Rev. Mr. Underwood, of Newark, a pro- 
tracted meeting of five weeks was held afternoon and 
evenings. As the fruits of this work between twenty 
and thirty united with the church at the last commu- 
nion season, many of whom were heads of families. 


many stout-hearted sinners. 


dI-8. 
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Viterary Record, 





Lincarp.—We have a large installment at once of 
Messrs, Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s excelient 12mo edi- 
tion of Dr. Lingard’s History of England. Sold here 


by J. C. Derby. 


Vol. 8. Capture of Mary Stuart to the Death of 


Elizabeth. Pp. 481. 


9. Arrival of James I. to the Council at York. Pp. 


409, 


10. Opening of Parliament to Accession of Orom- 


well Pp. 440. 


11. The Protectorate to Secret Treaty with France. 


Pp. 875. 
™12. The Cabal to Death of Charles IIL. 


The vener- 
able Dr. Ely is still the senior pastor of the church, 
having had as colleagues Rev. Samuel Bartlett and 
(recently) Rev. C. K. Kittredge. Mr. Colton enters this 
intereating ficld of labor with encouraging prospects of 


nal principle that the “one holy Catholic Church” of 
the creed, ‘comprises all and only all the elect and 
sanctified in Christ Jesus,” and is of course “ invisible,” 
but then avers that “it becomes visible in the Christian 
profession and fellowship, the holy lives and conversa- 
tions of its members, in the ministries and sacraments, 
organizations for its own preservation, enlargement, ed- 
ification,” ete. What is “it” which becomes “ visi- 





ble,” precisely? The aceount of Christianity in India 
is quite elaborate, and refers with pleasure to the de- 
gree of Christian union existing among the missiona- 
ries of above 20 different societies: 


“The practical and efficient Christian union existing 
among these different missionaries, is one of the most 
gratifying phenomena evolved in the Church of these 
latter days, While occupying stations apart from 
each other, and thus avoiding occasion of mutual in- 
terference with each other’s plans, in numberless in- 
stances the laborers of different societies cultivate 
each other’s acquaintance, and preach together to the 
heathen. Almost all use the same versions of the 
Bible; and the tracts and books written by one mis- 
sionary become the common property of all others. 
At Calcutta, Madrasa, and Bombay, the missionaries of 
all societies are accustomed to meet monthly, for mu- 
tual conference and united prayer.” 





The churches at home may well consider whether 
this is anything more than a proper deference to the 
plain laws of Christ, and may properly inquire by 
what rule they are themselves exempted from the 
duty of following similar practices—especially in the 
matter of interference. The short notices have a re- 
ference to the work of Rev. A. V. Brown on the Exci- 
sion of 1837, which is eaid to be, “perhaps a fair 
match to that from the Rev. Dr. Judd, sent forth by 
our New-School brethren; both have their value, but 
neither bas any claim to be regarded as a trustworthy 
and satisfactory history of the division of the Presby- 
terian Church.” 


The “Christian Review,” published by J. J. Wool- 


dock, of Hartford, opens with an elaborate article on 
the Book of the Acts, reviewing the valuable “Com- 
mentary” by Professor Hackett, of Newton. Next fol- 
lows a severe criticism of Mr. Bancroft’s oration on 
the Progress of Society. After this are articles on 
the Habitability of Worlds, Hume’s Philosophy, Con- 
stantinople and the Eastern Question, Basil the Great, 
and the Baptismal Formula. The piece on the Habit- 
ability of Worlds has a single misprint which any 
scientific reader would correct. For “the moon is a 
mass of crude clay,” p. 209, 1. 17, read, “ the moon is 
a mass of crude slag.” On p. 262, the title of the 
British Ambassador should be Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. The writer endorses the “manly appeal which 
the late series of articles in The Jndependent is now 
making to Americans,” with regard to the proper di- 
rection of their sympathies in the preseni war. 





2s ee 


Beligions Intelligence. 


Tae Gosret iv Srain.—It is not generally known 
in this country that there is an organized movement 
in Great Britain to promote the spread of the Gospel 
in Spain. It was began under the auspices of the late 





ly subscription in Scotland for this object. After his 


the 27th of February, Lord Benholme presiding, at 


sey in this city, and edited by Drs. Turnbull and Mur~ 


Dr. James Thomson, of London, who procured a year- 
decease a public meeting was held in Elinburgh, on 
which a sort of report was presented by the Rey. Sir 


Henry Moncrieff, and a committee was organized to 
promote the evangelization of the Peninsula of Spain. 


circulation of the Holy Scriptures. God grant that it 
might be so! 

Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff said that “ notwithstanding 
the opposition of the priesthood, the Word of God 
was reaching the hearts of many throughout large 
and important portions of that hitherto benighted 
land;” and “in not a few of the principal towns 
a strong interest of a hopeful kind had been awak- 
ened.” A note from a Spanish gentleman has this 
passage, which goes to show the altered feelings with 
which the people of Spain now regard the priest- 
hood, and to show the prevalence of liberal ideas: 


“The clergy in Spain are no more what they were 
at the end ot last century. They are degraded by 
poverty, and superseded in moral power and influence 
by more than one class, such a3 public writera, depu- 
ties, political speakers, and so on. They do not pos- 
sess either the means or the will to oppose the spirit 
of renovation and change which the recent events 
have awakened in the public mind.” 


He reported that “at the present hour there were 
In one single town of that countgy, four thousand per- 
sons who had abandoned the Papal worship, and who 


read and study the Holy Scriptures as their sole rule 
and standard.” 


Mr. P. Hope, who had just returned from a tour of 
a few weeks in Spain, feared that the country was not 
yet open to public preaching of the Gospel, but the 
Scriptures would be distributed through the length 
and breadth of the land, and the people would meet 
in private circles to hear them read: ~ 


“Mr. Hope narrated what he and a few other 
Christian friends in Gibraltar had been able to do in 
distributing a large number of copies of the Bible 
throughout the province of Andalusia, during the late 
insurrection, and stated that the great obstacle and 
hindrance they met with in this work came from the 

riests and not from the people. In proof of this, 
@ stated that the individual whom they had em- 
ployed to distribute the Scriptures had been assailed 

y the priests in various towns, but that it was very 
gratifying to find that the magistrates in these places 
rather took part with their agent than with the 
priests, so mueh so, that on one occasion, when a priest 
had forcibly taken away some New Testaments which 
their agent was attempting to circulate, the magistrate 
of the town sent for the priest, and ordered him to re- 
store the stolen property.” 


Dr. Candlish addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. He alluded to Sardinia and Spain as being 
perhaps the countries where, humanly speaking, a very 
short time ago we might have said Protestantism had 
not the least chance, and Popery the strongest and 
surest hold. “But both in Sardinia and in Spain, 
there are manifest hopeful symptoms, not in the judg- 
ment of religious men merely, but in the judgment of 


ordinary politicians, of a revolt against the tyranny 
of Rome.” He said: 


“We have already as a nation had much to do with 
Spain. We have already as a nation had to suecor 
Spain in her contest against the great military op- 
pressor of Europe. Let us as a nation come to the 
help of the Spaniards, now, when they seem inclined 
to fight their own battle on the side of liberty and 
truth. Let us as a nation come forward on their be- 
half now—not with our arms, but with our sympathies 
and our influence. I should rejoice if such a strong 
feeling of sympathy with Spain were awakened just 
now as would tell upon our Government itself in all 
its transactions with the Spanish people. We have 
now at the head of affairs in this country a man who, 
not long ago, signalized himself by a very decided in- 
terference against Spanish tyranny, in behalf of our 
countrymen, claiming for them the rights of Christian 
burial I do trust that the same influence will atill be 
exerted by our noble Premier on behalf of liberty and 
against oppression in Spain. I would faia hope that 
we shall see now in all the influential Courts in Eu- 
rope, as representing the British people, ambassadors 
who shall do something more than merely compose 
masses and attend bull-rights.” 


Rey. Drs. Hethering, Greville, aud M’Crie also 
addressed the meeting, and the society was named the 
“Seottish Spanish Evangelization Society.” The new 
Protestant paper at Edinburgh, 7he Rock, says that 
the number of inquirers is rapidly increasing, and a 
large amount of funds might be advantageously em- 
ployed: 

“From the means at present in active operation, the 


numbers of such individuals are rapidly increasing. 
Spanish Wickliffes and Luthers likewise seem to be 


nurtured in secret by the Word and Spirit of God, and 
appear even already. well-nigh prepared to aid in the 
furtherance of this work, by the influence of their liv- 
ing voice in the preaching of the everlasting Gospel. 
Another significant fact may be here stated. In the 
latest discussion in the Cortes on the point of liberty 
of religious worship, the question was lost by only a 
majority of four—so rapidly does the cause of religi- 
ous freedom progress in Spain. But the specific ar- 
rangements, plans, and prospects of this Society, in 
the work of Spanish evangelization, cannot, in safety 
to the cause of Spain, be at present divulged.” 


Hotyoxse.—Reyv. Richard Knight preached his fare- 
well discourse on Sunday, April Ist, and started for 
Kanzas on Tuesday. 


Merritt.—A volume of sermons of the late Rev. 
Dr. David Merrill, of Peacham, Vt., has been published, 
among which is the famous “ox sermon,” which has 
probably had a larger circulation than any single 
sermon ever printed. It is estimated that nearly three 
millions of copies have been circulated. 


Kina.—Rev. Rufus King, late of Amesbury, has 
been installed pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Knicut.—Rev. Joseph Knight, has been dismissed 
from the pastoral charge of the Congregational church 
and society in Peru. 


New-Bzprorp.—In the city of New-Bedford there 
are twenty lawyers and twenty-five clergymen. Of 
course, the Gospel is more popular here than the law, 
which is quite creitable to the inhabitants thereof. 
It is to be suppesed that where the Gospel abounds 
over law, there virtue will take the preeedence of 
vice. 


M’Grui.—Rey. Walter McGill is about to publish a 
history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
particularly in Georgia, East Tennessee and the Car- 
olinas, It will embrace biographies of all the lead- 
ing ministers of the denomination. 

Bacon.—Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New-Haven, 
Ct, recently preached his thirtieth anniversary ser- 
mon. There are only ten ministers in that State who 
have been settled so long over one church. 


of 
by 


been appointed to the important Professorshi 
British History aud Arebwlogy, newly establise 
the Royal Society of Literature. 


Praatanizixne.—The Canada Advocate, of March 14th, 
has a long quotation from the Religious Telescope on 
the Plagiarism of Preachers, and accompanies the 
quotation with some plain strictures on the dwarfing, 
minnifying, and “belittlefying” effects of memorizing 
and ddlivering other people’s sermons in the pulpit. 


Burrows.—Rev. George Burrows, D.D., has re 
signed his Professorship in Lafayette College. 


Licensep,.— At the late meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of New-York and Brooklyn, which 
closed its session yesterday, the following graduates 
of the Union Theological Seminary received license, 
as preachers of the Gospel: Edwin O. Burnham, 
Madison, N. Y.; Albert Fitch, Boardman, Ohio; Ed- 
win D. Newberry, Cleveland, Ohio; Gardiner S, Plum- 
ley, New-York City; James Pierce Root, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Bela N. Seymour, East Granville, Mass; Don 
Carlos Taft, Swanzey,N. H. 


Hrpoz—Reyv. S. & Hyde was dismissed from his 
pastoral charge to the Congregational church in Ben- 
nington, Mass, on the 28th ult. 


Dupiey.—It is said that the Rev. John Dudley, for 
several years a stated supply of the pulpit of the 
Congregational church in Danville, Vt., is about to 
close his labors in that place. 


Kxox.—The Rev. J. P. Knox was ifstalled pastor of 
the church in Newtown, Long Island, by the Presby- 
tery of New-York, on the 28th ult. The Rev. 
William Bannard preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Mr. Rankin gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson the charge to the people. ; 


ConstaxrinorLen—The Protestant ministers and mis- 
sionaries residing at Constantinople have been invited 
by the French branch of the Evangelical Alliance to 
organize, in Constantinople, a Turkish branch of the 
same, which will shortly be done. There are among 


Curistmas.—Rev. Henry Christmas, F. R. §, has | 





_Cotumbia, Ca. —The Pacific, published at San Fran- 
cieco, states that a new Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized at Columbia, Feb. 25tb, under the pastoral 
eare of Rev. J. H. Brodt, late of Troy. A sermon 


was delivered on the occasion by Rev. 8. 8. Harmon 
of Sonora, 


Paston Retainep,—Rey. Wm. Bates, of Northbridge, 
Maes., was led, by the inadequacy of his support, to ask a 
dismission from his people. But his people were not 
willing that he should be dismissed, until they had 
made an effort. The society, though small in point 
of numbers and wealth, unanimously voted to add 
to their pastor's salary, $150. They have furnish- 
ed an ——— of liberality in supporting the Gospel 
that is worthy to be commended and imitated. May 
other churches be stimulated by their example, to “go 
and do likewise,” and transfer their pastors from the 
“shady,” to the “sunny side ” of life! 


Tinker.—The Buffalo Qourier says that the widow of 
the late Rev. Reuben Tinker, of Westfield, N. Y., has 
in contemplation the publication of the writings of her 
late husband. The extended reputation which Mr. T. 
had acquired in the pulpit, and from having spent 
twelve years in missionary labor on the Sandwich 
Islands, will doubtless secure for the work a ready 
e. 


EcciesiasticaL History.—Rey. Dr. Foote, to whose 
valuable labors the Presbyterian Church is already so 
much indebted for his works on North Carolina and 
Virginia, has nearly completed a second volume, illus- 
trative of the history of Presbyterianism in the latter 
State. The work will soon be put to press, will em- 
brace notices of Dra. John H. Rice, Baxter, and other 


ditiinguished ministers, and bring the history down to 
near the present time. 


Location.—The Californian Christian Advocate gives 
some common sense advice: “ Never build a house of 
worehip upon a back street or upon the top of a hill. 
Let the most eligible site always be selected, and you 
will be much more likely to a good attendance at 
Church. Never build what is improperly called a 
‘union church ;’ they are often the cause of much unkind 
feeling among professing Christians. If each denom- 
ination cannot have a house of their own, the proper 
way to do is for some one of them to lead in the enter- 
prise, with the definite understanding that the house 
is to be owned and conducted by them.” 


Kanzas.—There are four mission stations among the 
Shawnees in Kanzas, the Methodist Church South hav- 
ing two, the Baptist one, and Quakers one. The two 
latter and one of the Methodists are actively anti-slave- 
ry. The Rev. J. Johnson, of the Methodist Church, is 
a large slaveholder, and cultivates 600 acres of the finest 
lands in the Shawnee Reservation. When this man 
went into the territory ‘an humble missionary of the 
Cross,” it is said that himself and wife, with all their 
wordly goods, rode not on “a ‘colt the foal of an 
ass,” but on an oz, a single ox, which slaveholding has 
matched at length, humanity bearing the other end of 
the yoke, that this divine may till his broad acres ahd 
fare sumptuously, 


Tue Deata Penatty in Wisconsin.—The House of 
Representatives of Wisconsin by a vote of 44 to 27 
have restored the death penalty in that State. The 
Senate have yet to act upon the matter. 


Five Pornts.—The Trustees of the Five Points 
House of Industry, we learn, intend soon to erect a 
large building on the lots Nos, 155,157 and 159 
Anthony street, to be used and occupied, also, as a 
House of Industry. 


Mors Lazorgrs Wantep.—Our correspondent from 
Alabama writes us, in a private note: “ We greatly 
need ministers. The Bishop could give work and liv- 
ing to forty, if he had them.” Who will go? Where 
are the forty to come from !—Church Jour. 


Pennincton.—Rev. Dr. Pennington, (colored,) pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Prince street, has resigned 
his charge—resignation to take effect Sept. 1. The 
reason assigned is ill-health. The doctor takes a charge 
at a country-place near Flushing, L. I. 


Resignep.—The Rev. Dr. Cone has resigned his 
membership in the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society, because, as he 
says, he ‘can no longer serve in a partisan Board.” 


InstaLLation.—The Rev. John A. Todd was installed 
over the Second Reformed Dutch church in Tarry- 
town on Thursday, the 29th of March. The opening 
prayer was offered by the Rey. Mr. Phraner, of the 
Presbyterian church, Sing Sing. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Messler, the spiritual father 
of Mr. Todd as well as of several other ministers of 
his age, now in our Church 


Rocktanp County, N. Y.—The Rockland county 
Journal states that a great revival that has been going 
on in the churches of that county, during the past 
two months, still continues with unabating vigor. 
At the M. E. church, Nyack, nearly one hundred have 
already joined themselves to the church, and many 
more are anxiously seeking the same alliance. A deep 
feeling prevails through all the churches in that vicin- 
ity. Five were received on profession last Sabbath, 
into the Dutch church of Nyack, and one into the 
Baptist church. 


Betviperg, N. J.—A correspondent of the New-York 
Observer writes that ‘‘ the town of Belvidere N. J. has 
been visited by the gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit. In the First Presbyterian church, under the 
pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Reeves, nearly fifty per- 
sons have expressed a hope in the atonement of our 
blessed Lord, and the good work continues unaba- 
tedly. In the Methodist church of the same place, 
many have found an interest in the Savior.” 


St. Jonns, New Brunswick. — The two Baptist 
churches in this city have been much blessed in a 
united effort for the conversion of sinners. Both 
churches, according to the Christian Visitor, recently 
joined in a baptismal service, when eighteen persons 
made a public confession of faith in Christ. 


SnecsurNne, Mass.—The revival at Shelburne Falls 
is still progressing. Some fifty or sixty have experi- 
enced religion, twenty-five of whom are connected 
with the Academy. But very few of the hundred 
students are Jeft without hope, and it is to be hoped 
they will soon be brought in. Cases of conviction 
occur daily; eighteen have been baptized and united 
with the Baptist church.— Republic. 


New-Yorx.—In the Spring-street Church, (Rev. Mr. 
Campbell’s) a very interesting communion service waa 
held on Sabbath before last. Upwards of forty per- 
sons were received on profession of their faith, the 
first fruits of the recent revival which has existed in 
that church. Others are expected to make a pro- 
fession, and others still are known to have entered 
into church-relations elsewhere. 


Hapiey.—A private letter informs us that there is 
much religious interest in the Academy at Hadley. 


| The teacher, Mr. Davenport, holds frequent meetings | 


with the scholars, and many of them have visited the 
pastor as inquirers. Hopeful appearances, likewiee, 
extend throughout the town.—Puritan Recorder. 


Poveukerrsiz, N. Y.—In most of the orthodox 
churches in this city, at the present time, there is con- 
siderable religious interest. Two of the Methodist 
churches have recently received large additions to 





their numerical, and it is hoped moral, strength; and 
in the Congregational, Dutch Reformed and Presbyte- 
rian churches, there are many earnest inquirers, and 
some rejoicing converts, There appears to be a cloud 
| of merey hanging over us, and the prayer of many is— 

“Drep down, ye heavens, from above, and let the 

| skies pour down righteousness!” 
, Cottage-Hill Seminary, in this city, has been pur- 
| chased recently by Rev. Milo P. Jewett, Principal of 
| the “Judson Female Institute,” Marion, Ala, and he 
| will commence his labors as teacher in the month of 
September next, With his eminent abilities, long ex- 
perience and hard-earned reputation, Cottage-Hill 
Seminary will doubtless continue to flourish. 

Some time ago, I saw a notice in your paper con- 
cerning the Baptist churches in Buffalo, this State, to 
the effect, that they were not only destitute of pastors, 
but, also, that it would be hard to find the kind of men 
they would be willing to settle. Perhaps, you have 
not been informed that two of those churches have 
finally agreed upon brethren, as qualified to fill their 
respective pastorates, and have unanimously invited 
them to do so. Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is invited to settle with the First Church, and 
Rev. Henry K. Green, of this city, is pastor-elect of 
the Niagara-square Church. Brother Smith has ac- 
cepted the invitation, and expects to commence his 
labors on the Ist of May next; but Brother Green’s 
decision is not yet known. He has a large circle of 
friends here, who are strongly attached to him, and 
should he conclude that it is duty for him to leave 
Poughkeepsie, they will part with him with great re- 
luctance. May the Lord, by His Spirit, make the 
“ path of duty straight and plain before his face!”— 
Christian Chronicle. : 


Baptist Muxisters.—According to the American 
Baptist Almanae for 1855, there are in the United 
States 6,475 ordained Baptist ministers. Among these, 
the exact number of Doctors of Divinity, is 87, or 
one and a third per cent, Six of these have received 


PuitapeLruta.—The Presbyterian says since the set- 


preva of Rev. Dr. Rogers over the Seventh Presby- 


terian church, Philadelphia, fourteen months ago, 
thirty-five families have been added to the congrega- 
tion, and sixty-four communicants to the church, four 
thousand dollars of debt has been paid off, and the 
income from the pews has been largely increased. 


SIAMEsE sLave-MASTERS.—A free family lived on the 
other side of the river ; they enjoyed native comforts, and 
had collected a little property, which they considered 
their own. The father worked out by the day, and the 
mother kept a stand, where she sold various little arti- 
cles, such as the Siamese use in making up their vic- 
tuals. The three little black-eyed girls sported about 
as freely and — as free native children do; and, 
on the whole, the family, for a native one, might be 
considered as industrious and happy. Both the father 
and the mother were cut down by the cholera in one 
day. A rich man, who lived near by, seized upon the two 
eldest girls, and made them his slaves. The youngest one 
was carried away and secreted; but afterward, being 
found, she, too, became his slave; and all three are now 
suffering this distressing state, under manifold hardships 
and punishments, merely because the master was pow- 
erful and bad a will thus to reduce them, and because 
they were poor orphans and had no helper. My infor- 
mant told me that they have relatives who desire to 
liberate them, but not one of them dare say a word. 
Said he, “It would be of no use if they should enter a 
complaint. To be silent is better. There is no door for 
escape.” This, as I have said, is only mentioned as an 
instance of the power and the rapacity of the Siamese 
slaveholder, and to reveal one of the many ways he finds 
to reduce his weak neighbors to a state of slavery.— 
American Missionary. 


Deatu ov Dr. Scuppgs,—Rev. John Seudder, M.D., 
missionary of the American Board in India, died of 
apoplexy on the 13th of January, near Cape Town, 
South Africa, where he was sojou: niog for the benetit 
of his health, having left Madras temporarily, for that 
purpose. Dr. Scudder has been long in the missionary 
field, and among other valuable services rendered to 
the cause, he has educated four sons for the missionary 
work, all of whom are in India, following the example 
ef their faithful, laborious, self-denying, and now 
sainted father. Dr. Scudder visited this country a 
few years since.—Com, Adv. 
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Homestic Summary. 





Lisrary Burnt.—We regret to learn that the dwell- 
ing of Rev. A. H. Dashiell, D. D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Shelbyville, Teon., has been totally 
destroyed by fire. It is supposed to have originated 
accidentally from astove-pipe. The Doctor's library— 
one of the finest in the State—together with all his 
manuscripts, including six hundred sermons and lee- 
tures, which he had prepared for the press and design- 
ed publishing, was consumed.—N. ¥. Observor. 


Preray Your Lerrers.—A list of nearly two hundred 
letters was yesterday posted up at the post-office in 
Philadelphia, says the Ledger, as having been dropped 
in without the prepayment of postager 


Tux Poor Satror.—Alexander Thompson appeared 
without coat or vest, to complain that having been 
paid off at the Dock Yard, from the United States 
frigate Savannah, in the sum of $273, he had gone on 
the same day, March 19th, to asailor’s boardin:-house 
on Water-street, where he was required to hand the 
proprietor $10 in advance. He has remained at the 
same place since, and spent all hismoney. This morn- 
ing, when he wished to leave, the landlord refused to 
surrender his clothing and a gold watch left by him in 
the house, and upon his making remonstrance, not 
only threatened him with ill-treatment, but accompa- 
nied by his bullies, required the said Thompson to go 
with him and ship as a sailor on board of a packet- 
ship sailing out of this port, he (the landlord) having 
received $40 advance-money for the said Thompson. 
The latter refusing, was ordered out of the house, and 


deprived of everything but the insufficient clothing 
then on him. Outrageous as this case of sheer robbery 
appéars, there seemed to be no immediate redress for 
the ill-used sailor, and he was referred to the police 
at the Tombs. Where are the sailor's friends *—a- 
tional Democrat, April 6. 


Tress.—The work of ornamenting New-England 


Some five years ago the first ornamental tree associa- 
tion was formed at Chelsea. Since then others have 
been formed at East Boston, at South Boston, Haver- 
hill, St. Albans, (Vt.,) ete. for the purpose of plant- 
ing trees on every street of the several places. The 
results have been most happy. Take East Boston 
alone. Within three years 1250 forest trees have been 
planted, at an expense of about $4000, or a little 
more than $3 each. The change in that part of the 


streets has advanced five per cent. through the trees 
alone. 

Liserat Donation.—It is reported that the late Miss 
Elizabeth Pratt, of this city, who died a few days 
since, has bequeathed twenty thousand dollars to the 


departments of that institution, viz. the Hospital in 
Allen street and the McLean Asylum in Somerville.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Poricy Vittatep.—We learn that the late Mr. Hooper, 
who committed suicide, had his life insured for $10,000, 
but the policy is void on account of the manner of his 
death.—Jé. 

Invormation Wantep.—The wife of Col. Szentpaly, 
the brave defender of Debretzin, Hungary, has been re- 
leased from her long and cruel imprisonment, and is 
now in the city of New-York. She last heard from 
her husband two years ago, when he was in Iowa. 


ness to a family of afflicted Hungarian exiles, and may 
be communicatgd, regardless of expense, to George F. 
Magoun, Esq., of this city. It is desirable to have 
such information at once. 

If this request should come to the notice of Col. 
Szentpaly, he is desired to communicate directly with 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 22 Beekman street, New- 
York. 

Papers friendly to Hungarian exiles will confer a 
favor by copying the above.—Jowa Telegraph, March 30. 


Cuance in Caxirornia.—The formerly wandering, 
houseless miner has now his home; and those his heart 
yearned so fondly for are here beside him. The school 
house, too, is here; the church-bell tolls out its fa 
miliar peal, even hizh up amid the rugged heights of 
the Sierra Nevada, and the shout and laugh of many 
children are now heard where but two years ago, not 
even the hunter's rifle has disturbed the silence of the 
forests. California is now a fixed fact, and so is mining 
for gold ; and its continuance is no longer question- 
able. 


Deap-Letrens.—At the dead-letter branch of the 
General Post Office Department there were made up 
and to-day transmit for England 81,000 letters ; 
Canada 8,000; Prussia 5000; Bremen 4,000; and 
others, making above 50,000 in three months. A bad 
system. 

Powpen—It is stated that the Messrs. Dupont, in 
Delaware, are manufacturing powder for the French 
army in the Crimea. One of their mills exploded, a 
few days ago, but no serious damage was done. 


DeravutTer.—Jacob Richardson, late collector at Os- 
wego, N. Y., is a defaulter to the tune of $202,000, for 
the recovery of which his bail are now being sued. 
The aggregate amount of the bonds under which 
Richardson's defaleations occurred, is but $45,000, 
which will doubtless be recovered. ae | 


Dartmouta Cottece.—Hon. Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, will address the Alumni of this College at the 
next commencement, and Prof E. A. Park the Theo- 
logical Society. The united Literary Societies have 
named Wendell Phillips, Esq., as Orator for the occa- 
sion, and Park Benjamin as Poet. 


stating that the Commune of Niederwye, in Switzer- 
land, had sent $20 of their poorest inhabitants to the 
United States. Upon 
kation, made by the 


they were not destitnte, and sent to New-Orleans. 


office, and paid their fines; the rest 
follow their example. 


being no distilleries there will be no 


make it possible to 


bill as well as a prohibitory liquor law. © dear! 


which says: 
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Forms.—The formalities necessary to get rid of a 
aan in the militia are quite extensive, spparently. 


octor asks to be discharged, and four orders are 


needed to complete the work. First, His Excellency 
orders a Major-General to see to it: then the Major- 
General or 


ul orders a Brigadier-General to see to it: next 
the Brigadier-General orders a Major to see to it: and 
finally the Major orders an Adjutant to see to it, and 
se a — t his duty, the officer gets released. 

ip4ne are too good things to be spoken 
lightly of : but a 2 look funny,when their formidable 
processes are in strong contrast to th \ 
com plished.— Chr, Register, Powers ct 


_ Coat sy Rartroaps.—Every ton of coal used in the 
interior towns checks the use of wood, and diminishes 
the competition against the railway, and fuel is the 
great source of railway expenses. A manufacturer 
stated a few days since the following striking fact: 
He required 850 tons of coal yearly; and when coal 
rose, the railway raised its price also, and he was 
obliged to resort to wood asa substitute. It took 700 
cords of wood to replace the coal; and as the railway 
was the principal purchaser, and took all at the cur- 
rent price, he was obliged to offer half a dollar more 
to get his fuel. Mark the result! The railway lost 
$150 freight on coal, and paid $8000 extra on ita 16,000 
cords of fuel. How much did this add to its net profite? 


Humsorpt.—In a note Dr. Sprague received from 
Alexander Von Humboldt, while in Berlin, the follow- 
ing singular sentence occurs: 

“Any American, especially any one belonging to the 
State of New-York, which hus abolished pg will 


always be welcome to the study of Alexander Von 
Humboldt.” 


Corieciate ImpnovemEnt.—Prof. Gillespie, of Union 
College, is about makiag a tour of Europe, to examine 
the methods and courses of instruction there in prac- 
tical science, with a view to the extension of the course 
of Civil Engineering, which he organized in the above 
named institution ten years ago, and to collect inetru- 
ments, modele, drawings, ete. 


Rugat District's Paice-Current.—The editor of the 
New-York Hzpress Messenger has had several blanks 
printed and circulated among the numerous express 
agents in the western agricultural towns and villages, 
with arequest that they should be filled up with the 
prices current in their respective localities. The 
result is a Rural District Price-Current—comprisin 
returns from a hundred localities—the first report o: 
the kind that has ever been made in this country. It 
is to be revised from time to time, and published 
weekly during the ~eign of high prices in the cities, in 
the paper above named. 


Tux Caysrat Patace.—Collector Redfield gives notice 
that all articles imported for exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace, which are not withdrawn before the Ist of 
June, will be sold at public anction as condemned 
goods. There are various goods remaining in the 
Crystal Palace which were entered in bond, and are 
waiting the action of the managers, who, it is said, 
promised to return them to Europe. 


Tar Beate Cast.—In the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, Judge Lewis(Chief Justice) has granted a writ 
of error in the case of Dr. Beale, on the ground that 
the Jury, instead of being sworn to render a verdict 
accordiffy to the evidence,were sworn to try the guilt 
or the innocence of the defendant; also that the 
defendant, instead of being sentenced to solitary con- 


finement at labor, was sentenced to imprisonment at 
hard labor. 





came to the mayor's office, averring that he was thus | 


with shade trees, on an extensive scale, has begun. | 


city is wonderful, and the rise of the property on some | 


Massachusetts General Hospital, for the use of the two | 


Any information respecting him will be a great kind- | 


Swiss Pavrers.—Mayor Wood has received a letter 


a protest against their embar- 
United States Consul at Havre, 
they were then provided with $10 each, to show that 


Grog-Sxxiers Sxecuine Ovr—Since the decision of 
Judge Osborn in French’s liquor case, : —_ number 
i Jained of have appeared at the mayors 

of parties complat P <a emis 


New Ossection to tat Marve Law.—That there 
swill; that — 
being no swill, cows cannot be fed at a cost that wil 
ake supply milk at anything like the 
present prices, or in such quantities. So the ingenious 
objectors declare the bill to be a prohibitory milk 


Kanzas Execrion.—The St. Louis Republican, of 
the 8th, has a telegraphic dispatch from Kanzas, 


Prrorms or Maryitanp.—The annivereary of the 
| landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland, at St. Mary, 
| Chesapeake Bay, is to be celebrated in May next,with 
| more than the usual attention. The Hon. Joseph B. 
| Chandler is to deliver the oration on the occasion. 


Av a meeting of the Catholics of Hartford, to con- 
| sider the proposition to purchase the burying-ground 
| belonging to the heirs of the late Father Brady, one of 
the laity, an Irishman, inquired whether the people 
| would own the ground if they furnished the money 
|to buy it? His questidn obtained no reply. 


| Tae Apvext Detusionx.—The Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Chronicle learns that “considerable interest is mani- 
fested as the time fixed for some Adventists for the end 
of the world draws near. Ten of their converts were 
baptized on Monday noon. They expect to be caught 

|up on the 19th proximo, while the earth and its in- 

habitants are burning up.” 


Connecticut.——The State has spoken decidedly for 
|Temperance and AntiSlavery. The Liquor-law is 
safe and Touceyism is rebuked. But the State might 
| have been carried by tremendous majorities against 
‘the Administration, if the Knew-Nothing party had 
| acted generously and fairly. They insisted upon the 
| election of their candidates—they showed in many 
| places no disposition to fuse with Whigs and Free- 
| Soilers—and were beaten or triumphed by small 
majorities.— Repub. 


Return or Tux Forcrs.—The St. Louis Republican 
| publishes the following telegraphic dispateb, showing 
_ the return of the valiant Missourians who so gallantly 
| established the Pierce and Douglas dectrine of “ pop- 
| ular sovereignity” in Kanzas at the last election : 


“InpgPenpENce, March 31, 9 P.M.—Several hundred 
returning emigrants from Kanzas have just entered 
our city. They were proceeded by the Westport and 
| Independence brass bands. They came in at the west 
| side of the public equare, and proceeded entirely 
around it, the bands cheering us with fine music, and 
the emigrants with good news. Immediately follow- 
ing the bands, were about two hundred horsemen, in 
regular order; following these were one hundred and 
fifty wagons, carriages, etc. They gave repeated 
cheers for Kanzas and Missouri. They report that not 
an anti-slavery mau will be in the Leyisiacure of Kan- 
zas. We have made a clean sweep.” 


Fiva-Cents Savincs Bank or Boston. —The dividend 
| ia now increased to 5 per cent., with the expectation 
of a still larger profit in time to come. ‘To all whose 
deposits remain in the bank five years, the interest 
| will probably reach 8 per cent. for the whole time. 
The Teoothon the firet year were 7549, accounts atill 
open, 6583; amount deposited, $365,221; drawn out, 
$95,287 ; balance in bank, $269,733. Of the depositors, 
902 are under five years of age, 1683 between 5 and 
15; and 1005 between 15 and 21; making 3590 under 
age; 8034 have deposited lees than $5, and 1502 
between $5 and $20. There are 808 whose deposits 
range from $100 to $1000. 


Gen. Pomeroy received yesterday a telegraphic dis- 
patch from 1. Slater, of St. Louis, stating that there 
‘are 700 emigrants for Kanzas, on the way between St. 
Louis and Kanzas City. We hope they will come pre- 
ared to take care of themselves, as there can be but 
fittle done by the settlers here.—Lawrence Free State, 
March 24. 


A Femate Stave Escarep From a Sovtnern 
Sreamer 1n Port.—Yesterday morning, the captain 
of the American steamship Jamestown applied to the 
| Deputy Marshal for advice as to the recovery of @ 
| fugitive female slave, who had been secreted on board 
|his vessel under very singular circumstances, The 
steamer, when at Norfolk, Va., took on board as & 
passenger a female slave, the property of a widow 
lady. The slave was to go to Washington and there 
| remain for a brief period and then return home to 
Norfolk. The captain saw her go ashore at her des- 
tination, and having settled his business, the steamer 
came onto New-York, and shortly after it was at the 
| wharf, a negro named Johnson, who was employed as 
| cook on board, was seen most gallantly escorting her 
up the street to a hack, which was driven off before 
the captain could interfere. A pursuit was made, 
and the parties traced to a house on Sullivan street. 
The captain set a watch on the house, and haetened 
to the Marshal; but, as there was no proof that the 
rutiaway was aslave, or 4 fugitive from labor or ser- 
vice, nothing could be done to assist the opie, 
although his vessel will be forfeited by ~~ ot 
Virginia, and the officers and crew are ~ e to be 
imprisoned for aiding in the escape of a slave. 
9 OOO 


Tetecaarn ix Inpia—The electric telegraph has 
been completed between the variovs capitals of India. 
| which are now placed in immediate communication 
with each other. The European intelligence received 
at Bombay by the steamer is in circulation at Madras, 
Caleutta, Agra, and Lahore within two or three hours, 
Nearly 3,000 miles of telegraphic wires have been 
erected in a little more than twelve months; the ¢ost 
has been about £42 a mile. The telegraph in India 
belongs to the State, and no other party is at liberty 
by law to establish a line without an official license. 





—Referring to the appointment of Mr. 
Williem Keogh to the office of Attorney-General, one 
of the Romanist organs eays: “ We cannot but see in 
this event an instance of the way in which E rovidence 
compels even the wicked and the enemies of the 
church to bring about the Divine ends, Lord John 
Russell headed the No-Popery agitation of 1850 and 
1851—insincerely, and contra icting the professions of 
his whole life—because he hoped it would secure his 
tenure of office; and it is no doubt chiefly a 
that very baseness that he finds himself a subor i- 
nate member of the Administration of one of his own 


The noble chairman, in his opening remarks, observed 
that the ways of God were wonderful in our sight, 
and in His providence we often found that, even in 
the course of war and revolution, great blessings had 
arisen to mankind. In China the recent openings for 
the Bible had been effected mainly through the in- 
strumentalities of revolution; while in Turkey and 
the East, the openings now given to the Gospel there 


“ A majorit of pro-slavery members in each house of 
the agnetene of Kanzas have received certificates of 
their election. Gov. Reeder, it is said, recognizes the 
right of the Legislature to decide cases of — 
election. The Governor leaves in & few days for 
Washington.” ; . 

To Rext—That Ancient and Hvanic Seminary, the 
Fairfield County Jail, at Danbury. This institution 
has a high reputation, and for # number of years has 
been crowded with scholars. It is located in the 


e degree twice, that ia, from two different colleges. 
ommnueats pataee The ohahe aumber of doctorates conferred on Baptist 
clergymen, now living in the United States, is, there- 
fore, 93. Of the number, 60 were derived from col- 
leges under Baptist control, and 83 from other col- 


leges. 


the Protestants in that city, Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Lutherans, d&c., but there is the 
utmost harmony, and for a long tine back there has 
been a quarterly clerical meeting, in which all the 
— ministers, without a single exception, are 
united. 


dependenta But the Catholies, whose political power 
he thought he was destroying by his perfidy, are in & 
position which they never before attained!! All the 
Irish law offices are now Catholics.” Thus thinks and 
thus boasts the Catholic Standard. Independently 
of any unfitness as an alien in allegiance, we regard 
Mr. Keogh’s appointment as perhaps the very page 
affront that could possibly have been offered to the 
Irish bar. 
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Bisnor Hever.—The statue which has recently been MANNERS OF CrzrcrmEn.—The Commercial says: 
erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the memory | “ There is a large room in this city where gentlemen 
of Bishop Heber, issaid to be unsurparsed in beauty of cong egate weekly, which room is statedly used for 
design and excellence of execution. He is kneeling, ofher purposes, an 1 rhe floor is left by the clergymen 


Sxcts.—“ The Philosophy of Sectarianism; or, a 
Classified View of the Christian Sects in the United 
States; with Notices of their Progress and Tenden- 




















i a Atheneum states that Mr. 
\ ; oe g . ; : Sr ehapesae tee a gl \ village, and possesses 1,001 advantages Tue Eomsvrcs.—The A?) Mr. 
ore th sea es oper d Anecdot egg St ver or —— ee ee attired ia his robes, with one hand resiing on the Bib:e in >! ch a filthy condiiton oy the us: of tohaceo, that centre of bh snentation of the kind in western Con- | Henry Reeve has been appointed otitor “ 7 — 
m and press re By the Rev. A acts an O) =~ war. From Spain they had received intelligence that, as hissupport, and the other upon his breast. On the at the close ia the cleric. ! s ssion, @ Woman a aaa = 4 oor Tear e cdaniel cart aaalt a ae ree fee fae pe panes oe ! 
t becomes cis! : @ Rev. lexander Biarkie, pastor of the Associ- through the contests and conflicts of opinion going on | pedestal, beautifully done in bas-relie’, he is represent- vil a brush and pail to rw tke it fit for tho movtiog @ _nectio ST mea burgh Reve, se : 
nection *< : ate Reformed (the First Presbyterian) church, Boston.” in that country, a door was also opened there for the | ed in the act of confirming two Indiau converts. the gentlemen who s\atedly oceupy it , | view 
n the entire 
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poses a complaint and a trial. In this eighth | same_gistrict and in other districts have blun- | to grant relief to a Society forcibly held by a Pastor | actof Consociation in the Enfield case was not (8.) It is not true, as is intimated, the 


A - my - : : ° : ’ and Church, on application of a minority of the male that which is st in the “ Result.” Mr. Brigham | proposition of the Society which was rejecta, 
article the “any difficulty” is something wherein | dered into acts of usurpation, as unwarranted, and | snembers of the Chard, diptclelly when: os tit this ch is shown in the g Pp , uaa ata | re On 
paas *® | the church is expected to “ proceed to sentence "1 as contrary to first principles as the decision at | case, they claim, with the consenting females, to be | W4S not expelled from his office simply because | cently by the Trustees, was to disband ang , 


att Abive : ; ne . a ay : ' 8 ent sy 
Oe ora Cove and Great | Per |Paxiy Mesptxo.vss= oud 126 | a phrase which perfectly defines the nature of | Enfield. Whether our friend has succeeded in | 8 actual majority of the whole church? If not,| he would not resign when requested by a ma- | organize the Board of Trustees, aud to py, =o 


1211 The Life Tree ; ‘ i i then in so imperfect an organization the churches|; +... BS a , ' College into the hands of arbitrators. my.), ) 
| The Dairy 26 | the difficulty. If any of our Consociated readers | finding a parallel to the Enfield case, will appear have little to boast. ‘The legs of the lame are not jority of the parishioners. Nor Are, We SBY that g " - : cn ors, much that 
The Fine Arts Sasuna, the Indian Maiden.126 equal.’ ” he was removed because the Consociation had | that the gent emen who went a3 messey reque 


MO] 


Children’s Aid Socioty....121| Phoene and Maggie 126 | in Connecticut have any doubt about the correct-| a3 we proceed : 


i ; “ Result” Society 2 the arbitrato T) if at 
From our English Cor ....122) Little Calla and our Play- | 4. of our exegesis, we beg them to read the| “It appears that in the year 1808 the Consocia-| [ft is commonly admitted that when a pastor found him unfit for the office, for the “ Result” | the Society should be the arbitrators, Thy. »,. if at al 


Letter from Asia Minor... .122 ground... , * s * di : tir c oti ° » Mr. Sill were of hj . we m 
Coeesenas Hecerve Colicge..123| Paul in tbe Arcopagus... Saybrook Platform again. What “ cases of dif- set enti ig den oa ee desires to resign his office, and the church and | #¥Tes us to the ag = tied iting = oom poe by man a a sig his own sug that 
— "seal Ac . er : ‘ nn . a : , , $i ‘ é ac asti ntirely. e Committee sent f : 
Lirexany Reconp .........138| | Action aod Beluf---.. «+159 | ficulty ” are spoken of in the first article? What) act of the church whatsoever, but on call of ag- | Society are unwilling to accept his resignation, the pou — pega rere oe re li er caeal ‘i owl hi < Christ 
are the “cases” spoken of in the third article, | grieved individuals in the church who were dissat- | the question whether the reasons for his resigna- that Mr. Brigham was of an obnoxious school in | East had no acquaintance with him, and had hy» 


Rg.iaiovs INTELLIQENCE...123 Foreton MISCELLANY. ..-- 
Domesti0 Summary 123, Proposed Mission to the 
; : . isfied with the Pastor; and that aft ing |,. : 
and in the fifth? Where, in all those fifteen ar- od te cama, the Genantean a ha SS ae tion are good and sufficient may properly be refer- men ¢ 


Eprrorian Arnioies.......124 Marquesan Islands ; 
: : : . : ae . shi ) l of Princeton, |second and third resolutions are not correct}y p., howe 
ticles, is there a hint to show that the Consocia- pastoral relation. It is true that in that case the | red to the arbitration of a Council. But that ah ez- hearers by preacoing the theo ogy ton, 0 . ly re 10 


The Conrociation Council..1°4) Letter from Boston... 
tion was to take cognizance of any difficulty but | complaints affected the Christian character of the | arte Council has power to release a pastor from (or, if more agreeable to the reader, the theology | ported in the article which we publish, as y. men * 


Western Reserve College 124) From our Brglish Cor...-- 
Young Mev’s Christian As) | ForgiaN INTELLIGENCE....- 
A ; . Shes 7 oo and 
‘ oe + | pastor, and that by a subsequent vote the Consocia- |; . . ‘ _| of Thompsonville,) instead of the current theology know from the originals, which we have } f 
reed in the administration of church disci | toy suspended him from the exercise of ministerial his engagements to his people, will not be con 2 
pline? ¥ 4 


in all 
theology ; in other words, that he displeased his | no conference or correspondence with hin 





124 City COLUMN...-+-seeeee5* 
——_——— oe 
‘thori 2W- ) s|us. But if they had been in the very 
‘ functions. It is also true, that by a singular incon- | ceded even to the authority of Prof. Upham. of New England. In the name of all the churches | us 3 ' rb os . “se i hen. are e 
he Aniepen t The answer to our second question is explicit. gee it ng even by those who censure |The pastor may call such a Council in the case | We Protest against the procedure. oe ’ en “2 aa ef get née siple 
ij icle i , the action of the Consociation in the present in- , _ al iy a3 Perera: Fe the majority to substitute others Je lite 
i ____ | Why was the eighth article introduced but for stance, that in every case of -heresy or scandal, the supposed ; that Council may give its opinion that . siet Teaiidien bo'cenctntich ¢ ane me 
the purpose of defining when it is that a minister Consociation has power to dissolve the pastoral re-|the pastor ought to be released, and that the WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. it teh inom endian w' an 
or member is “aggrieved,” and may therefore | lation against the wish of all the contracting pa | church and society ought to consent to his re- a Ph a gs sines 


cee : 5 , ; rape ies. ‘ issi sntire 7 : . 7 4 ittee was tl 
TO SUBSCRIBERS: apply for relief to the Council of Consociation? ro ag too mah oe meg pay te ha a moval. The opinion of that Council may have We give place, on another page, to a final ar inate Uy Ge Committee was the 


: ‘ ; cs a, . , ‘ : = >. oy : ’ ‘ the advice of a ‘Con 
Iv you have occasion to write to the publisher on business, be Some of our readers in Connecticut have com- | fringement of the abstract and original indepen- | so much weight, that the church and society will ticle from the ‘Prudential Committee’ of the | should take . 


, ‘ ; re nt i : : , ‘ . r ee. Te 3 , ion, as was originally propos tions 

gure and mention the namo of your Post-ofice and State, other-| plained that Zhe Independent is hostile to the prompt yee ey Seas roor pout yield their consent; or, if still refusing to con- Western Reserve College, not because we feel | ation, such as was orig a } — 
. = ° ° now ade; 10 astor an 1 n a 

wise, your letter will probably bo unattended to, and you will | econsociation of churches as there instituted. If , $ Uburch a 


‘ ‘ : Yolle Society. They named Mr, ha nord 
ciety are mutually satisfied, why should a foreign | Sent, they may say as the New-Haven church | bound to do so by reason of any pledge which College — “ | nam oe = 
SE Se eae, See So Rat fe ger oun. we desired to break down that Connecticut sys-| party assume to dissolve the relation on the ground | said when John Davenport tore himself away, | We have heretofore given t» them, for the article Philadelphia, Judge Morn ower of soy oat 

ere . . . . ° , P a tahle n AOU! 
tem, and were not scrupulous about the means, | & heresy or scandal? Yet all the authorities are | « Wo wil] not contend with him.” But if a pastor | obviously transcends all just limits of their cor- Dr. N. Adams of Isoston, as suitable m 


° > A he fa 
: : clear in favor of such power in the Consociation. : : e ns ’ ’ i ala t 

we would freely admit that our friend of the| Phe principle of the inviolability of the sucbenl re- | forsakes his people without a better dismission respondence with our readers, and is in no sense | prise such ac mmitte Jif th rs 1st iil 

have over 600 subscribers to The Independent in New-| Herald has rightly construed the platform; and | lation except by the consent of the church, is then | than an ex-parte Council can give him, and if his | 4 reply to ‘ Justice ;’ nor yet, certainly, because we | Upon them ; and it was distinct belies 

Haven, Ct, and our list is increasing there at the rate | then we would call on the churches to re-assert ee ae people are still disposed to contend with him, | sympathize in any degree with the spirit of the them that if the Trustees felt reluct pledg than 

of thirty to forty a week. In Illinois, where last year Judge of the 


oT. a ; a : ‘va credi its sts ants 5) ,|themselves beforehand to abide by t ion 
ence of sufficient cause. The suffering condition of | the ecclesiastical society can sue him in the courts | article, or give credit to its statements. On the a : 
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New-Haven, Cr.—We are happy to easy that we 





their divine right of self-government by separat- 
we had but 430 subscribers, we now number over 


1500, and this, too, in the face of harder times than 
the country has seen since 1837. With a return 
of general prosperity, we shall expect even much 


ing themselves from the system. With the local | the parish and the utter hopelessness of future good, 


constitutions which some of the Consociations 
have added to the Saybrook Platform, modifying 
it, or entirely superseding it, we have nothing to 


may be as satisfactory and pressing a reason for the 


for the violation of his contract. 
dissolution of the relation as cither heresy or scan- that a pastor may offer his resignation at his own | be radically incorrect; so Incorrect one ny 
dal.” discretion, and that in case of disagreement on | make us suspect the correctness of previous state- 


But admitting other hand, we know many of its statements to 


without any pledge. ‘The whole ar 
majority ignores this fact, and mi 


such a committees, they should tak a 


}u 


The Turkey-Hills case of 1808, was surely far the question of his resignation he has a right to| ments from the same source, where they have not = a a ee 
enough from being parallel to the Enfield case of | the arbitration of a Council, it does not follow that been verified by our personal observation. And ha . . . r : o hon " “ 
We say, then, that according to the usus lo-| yg55° Judging from the statement of it by the he is bound to go, or bound to submit the question the whole aptchs of the article towards the Society " e to — . Communities of M | 

° quendi of the Saybrook Articles, there was no Herald, we think it was a case in which the pas- | °f his dismission to a Council, whenever the for promoting Cen and Theological Educa- xatrnsnmrang 3 vl here two sae s ug 

THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. “difficulty” in the Enfield church, and no “ ag-| tor was charged with scandal by some of his par- | Church or the society may choose to demand his| tion at the West, is so oa oo ila Pai ie a eeseniAs a 
grieved” minority or member that could legiti- | ishioners, and was somewhat irregularly tried and removal. The reason why he is not bound to go make us reluctant to sa our pages a it. : panes i : 4 ho re . : 

mately call on the Council of the Consociation for | gonyicted by the Council of the Consociation. Ac- | 0D demand is, that such is, notoriously, not the That we may not seem to speak wit out war- | on - ich the late: s 8 : nde: 

gational Union will be held at the Church of the] redress, A mere feeling of disaffection toward a cording to the present interpretation, the right of | tenure of his office. If parishes want the power rant in these strictures, we will specify a few par- tion bdo! ~ ee I, “ 

Pilgrims, Brooklyn, on Wednesday and Thursday, | pastor, a desire to be rid of him, a belief that the bringing a pastor before the Council for trial, is of sending away their ministers without trial or ticulars, we do not say, of course, of intentional yi “a es ant ; by t : 

May 9th and 10th. Discourses will be delivered by | church and society would be more prosperous Si ee a s ws rence W) 

Rev. W. A. Stearns, D, D., President of Amherst} usder another minister, whether existing on the proy atter to 


larger accessions. We hope our friends will continue | do in this discussion. 
to forward new names, and keep rolling up the list. 





Tne second anniversary of the American Congre- 





given exclusively to the associated pastors of the impeachment on every occasion of discontent, untruth, but of rep MoaRENOD and deceptive 
my ; : , ‘nieter | Statement occurring in the article: 
district; and it would seem that in the case re- | they must make the contract, when the minister 3 ile pe Soe every reason to believe, |THE PRESENT state 
‘ a e , . e . , 18 ‘ 4c) ¢ as) 17 a et 3S =I - «a i ia 
ferred to, the pastor was put upon trial without | 's settled, voidable at the pleasure of either : ; ; sed | MEASURES 
party If a Consociation desires the power of | entirely untrue that those who have been opposec MEASURES } 


College, and by Rev. J. M. Srcrrevant, D.D., Pre-| part of a minority or of a majority, does not con- 
sident of Illinois College. A collation, will be | stitute a “case” for the interference of the Con- 





any presentment from the Association. 





prepared for Thursday evening. Ministers, members sociation. So far as appears from the record, the 


: : 2e icy , jority a Trus- | IT TO POWER, REPUTATION 
When a pastor is charged with heresy or scan- | feMoving every pastor from his place whenever | t the recent policy of the majority of the Trus me ; 
i i i j ' ; m . : ‘ at vA ave cithe 25] > as ire nove | proposition Was theretlure 
of the Union, who purpose to attend this anniver- dissati-faction with the pastor may have been a dal, the Consociation has power to try the charges, he begins to be unpopular, let it never again = a ener de a or gt d ho hee : e P : — on ' 
j ; 7 atte as ic £ | . . : ast agai actice j ati i the College to Cleveland. ‘Such an effort would | 4 1€ Dature of the « 
sary, will please forward their names seasonably to | Mere matter of taste or caprice, or a mere grudge | to give a verdict, and to pronounce sentence in | Protest against the practice of incorporating in | g 
| 


° ° © . . + 4 al love 
; avai is ry » bode i » mi : . ; a , i ; isi ‘+3| be utterly impracticable, if the majority them-| (19.) It is absolut 
Rev. T. Atkinson, in order that arrangements may against his orthodoxy. If any body in the mi-| the form of a result of Council. The Council hav- | the contract with the pastor a provision for its y I : J 


: : we 
. ‘ ‘ ; against Mr. : |: ve = - ; iss i , 1c. ogy 
Diss eile ther Gate enteotalamnent. nority had made charges ag Ainst Mr Brigham, | ing come to its result, may take proper measures d solution on a three months notice » . | enemamntable lena! difficulties in the way, that it |it fall share, or any 0! 
a imputing to him any heresy in doctrine, any habit | to « se its determination or judgment duly exe- The writer in the Herald, with a brief re- | surmo le leg : ys —alteg pI ering 
: : 3 et ce , ‘ ee ‘ . : : . i : , » nearly as easy to carry the College- | the agitation, et 
or act inconsistent with Christian integrity, or! eyted and attended ;” (Saybrook Art. 5,) and ‘if capitulation, sums up his argument in the conclu- would be nearly as ¢ 2% ne oe ‘ ! bl : Pi ape 
SONCACT ATION SATING Magee: : : anc nde , - 05 — oe sse to Cleveland on a hand-bar- | careful, deliberate, a1 
THE CONSOCIATIONAL COUNCIL, any want of fidelity in his office, there would | the pastor and church doth obstinately refuse a | Sion: | buildings en masse to Cleveland on a hand-b 
Lasr week we laid before our readers large ex- have arisen in that church a difficulty which | due attendance and conformity to the determina- 
; ; f a ‘ “Wo a : ee eee pe, Pe . oe 
tracts from an article in which the Vew-England could not be issued without considerable dis-| tion of the Council,” that pastor and church particular case to Consoc’ation, and the vote of the 
411) 7” 7 " ; 2A¢ i : ’ . ° , al 
Religious Herald undertakes to vindicate the re- | WWet; and for the bringing of such a case be-| «shall be reputed guilty of scandalous contempt,” | church to unite with the Consociation, and thus to tiati t t f the affairs of | ing its proposal from th» Trust — 
“ ae ° . 7 ° adic 2 ese 08 aO0o e alt: 2 4) ( LS propos: om tu uste , au 4 
sult of the Council of Hartford North Consocia-| fre the Consociation without any vote of the} and is to be dealt with accordingly. (Art. 6.) refer all cases of difficulty that might thereafter | Me lation on the present | re ae vee eee sii pag ‘- oper 
: : : . ’ ailing £ ' ul ot : 1 me occur, to Consociation, as a standing Mutual Coun-! the College, and we know for ourselves concern- | Necessary to send a Colmmiltee, abd mor el 
tion, in what is likely to be remembered as “the | Chureh calling for the Council, provision is made migiear eae = 5% som: 
’ J ee Hitman te the Ol I ‘el Had Fi cil with final power. ing those at the East who have desired the same | the action of the majority of 
Enfield case.” We had then to deal with the | @stinctly in the thirteenth article, tad any © = 
writer’s representation of what he supposed to be | the minority been charged with defaming the | 
the strictly Congregational principles applicable | P@stor, there would have been “a case of difficul- | 
i o's 9 . . ‘ > 
to the case in question. Regarding each church | Ys and after the church had “ proceeded to sen- 
— So ‘ . ° 1 srein.” “ ae | " ‘ans : 
as originally existing in a state of absolute inde- | tence therein,” the “ aggrieved,”—namely, the | or bear the responsibility of a “scandalous con- ; — t the West have had a the College, from this publicity, the S 
“ ae he cco ie == ave j yom . ; : ‘ wationalists ¢ ie 2st have Mad any- owe al snUl t210 50C 
pendence, and without responsibility of any sort | €*¢ mmunicated—could have applied for redress tempt.” The parish may lawfully consider its |.) —. se appara a ae ws ny bi ane , 
s nttatt “to the Council of the Consociated Churches” of : ‘ cil with final power.” The powers granted to thing directly to do with the troubles of the Col- | to blame for it, 
to other churches, he argues from the limitations une e é OF | contract with that pastor dissolved ; the church £ eis big 
’ 5 > — , ’ | the Consociation are limited, and the reserved 
which the church imposes upon its original inde- Hartford North. But to say that the Saybrook 
: ‘ te , : rights of each church are equally guarded, by 
pendence by entering into certain stipulations or | COpSstitution invests the Council of the Consocia- ; 1 sas 
F 5 donc Gk seus to cee tein 6 cheek of é the Saybrook Articles. The Consociation becomes 
engagements with other bodies. Thus we found P church, ab) vacant; but if the church refuses to accept the a Mutual Council when omb ymuni Rasy it is the last of th i | hi 
st " ° . 2 =i £6 e ¢ ,suc 7 , 4 5 § ) 5 BETIES ¢ Cause alter this 
him discussing, first, the relation of the church the call of a discontented, though not yet “ag-| result, and if the parish chooses to stand by its ted by the church ek er co | it; and to attribute such sly manceuvering in re e series; because afier this | 
ee ee Fe SW et eeten y , . ; ca 2als fre ence. | «. mende » Presbvteri st against its mis-statements, we cuanr 
to the parish or ecclesiastical society, and se- grieved” minority, and to put the pastor out of contract, and if the pastor consents to remain, the It b tgp a — nom oS om ©e-| gard to The Independent, or to the Presbyterians - indi PM - aor eens ee 
condly, the relinquishment which the church is his office simply because he will not resign when | Consociation can only declare “the sentence of 4 ‘eukes . Suen naan rae Oe yer! of Channa, & meaty aeaneiing wome-Gan ei on ee tlds rebeee nti 
supposed to make of its original right of self- gov- he finds himself unpopular—is more than we can | non-communion” against that church and pastor. wae ——— against the pastor that es culous. It shows a mind remarkably capacious | which it contains are of public interest, 
08 ; yinal Tg e : es a trial. In ses j oe Mate | ond tncnaiio 5 a 
digest. | A Consociation is not a presbytery ; and therefore aut oat - other wera becomes a : and inventive of such suspicions. 
The Herald sums up and applies its argument | gj] the reasoning in the paragraph last quoted oancil only © the church itnelf consents to a 
: ic »] . ‘he C 1a- 
thus far in the following statement: the advice of neighbor churches. The Consocia 


A : ‘ ‘ . tion, as created and limi the platform, has 
“3, A church still further relinquishes its origi- |. “Now let it be noticed, that the church in Enfield The Herald cites another precedent : y . su pred ei 1 
wel power by consenting to be a Consociated Con- | limited themseives in all these three ways. They) «1. the year 1814 the cilities: canis ithe no power to thrust itself into a church as “ judge 
gregational church By so doing it submits to the voluntarily connected themselves with an ecclesias- dheoelt that bs idle iabe aidan oui : at and divider” on the mere invitation of a minori- 
operation in all cases, so long as it belongs to Con- -recdoscwe’ Epo don-amamaehae se Recast na oon a a right to convene the body and obtain a dissolu- | ty whose only show of a grievance is that there 

i i 2 i j j age is <i ° . P j » } ; j 2 . ° . ° cS 
Oe eher eth see me elem’ on & Hartford North Consociation., It is in vain, then, por — =. —— phe a of the Is a quarrel in the parish and the majority is 
Gntatien Mutual ieemall with dual sewer tn oll to argue with respect to their rights, as though they f a 0. a ogee “a see ge a ase against wea 

9 4 :  Ritslapy He, sage dic. | Were @ truly Independent Church.” ee SO Sees ae Se CES SS ee AES, r A . : 
cases orderly brought before it ; that the jurisdic- that he might accept a professorship in Union Col-| We do not marvel, that our friend in the 
tion of the Consocration — ne gg all — ca But let it be also noticed and remembered, that | lege. Tne Church and Society refused their con- | Herald betrays a little misgiving about the ex- 
pero d : a Ancasctey J : - Lope - the first article of the Saybrook constitution takes | 8et, — also declined to convene the Consociation tent of the power which he claims fur the Con- 

sidered a8 lnvarlad represe eS ; a > an ¥ . ‘ 
ore ge ra y rep ae P “j| care ‘to assert and guard the great distinctive to submit the matter to them. The Pastor there ROMS 7 aap rh 

concerned, as much so as any mutual counci 5 5 upon called the body together and was dismissed. | Sociation ; for his genius is “ by nature, and much 
os other coms being the —— body of| principle of Congregationalism, that all church | Before votins to that effect, the Consociation dis- | more by practice,” conservative of liberty rather 
arbitration mutually agreed upon by the members . ° coi Tr cussed the general principl issue. by con- . 

ee - ower is the power of a particular church. The general principle now at issue, by con ' : 

oP sap a bh from Po peg oo it wr : : eeiaiiae i alias: . aE va sidering the following question : shi than of power: 

cedes the necessity of Ex-parte Councils by provid-| act of expelling an Cider Iro § Olilce, 18 AN ac | we re ‘ , ‘ eos : « ‘ 

: \ , . +i Ser ; | Has a Consociation po , ve “That the Consociation should exercise this large 
ing a permanent Mutual Council; that the right to| of church-discipline ; and though advised or de- | the connection between gad o cs oe i — discretion and high power committed to them with ae ; 
invoke its action is given to a minority of a church ‘ bas ; Jeo eng yecegeageneo olay Ah pone Bo P rp made by the Society had been detained by the | 

s mauch as to a majority, yea. to & ainale member: | creed by a Consociational Council, the attempted | ciety against the consent of either of the parties, in | great caution and wisdom, will not be denied, and as | ie ’ are. 
hee anpeaalgntanbaen ide.id tie Taptalg 23 aang 1 P t bee s valid only, as it is 3s] aatgle | Ca8e3 Where no allegation of scandal or heresy is | little will it be doubted by those conversant with | Prudential Committee, and had failed entirely to | 
that the consent of the majority to the reference of | act becomes valid only, as it 1s expressly or tacitly ‘ : > ‘ : . 

: -, alge 2 brought against the Pastor, and where the Pastor has | the facts, that the present case imperiously required 

a particular inatter to Consociation is not necessary | adopted by the church itself. : : 


| selves should undertake it. There are sueh in- for promoting Collegiat 
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} ! ‘ 
4 : ac +} -e an | se yroceed u ‘ . 3 

“We cannot see the difference in principle be- | TOW, 45 to remove the institution thither; and | t these a a, ha 

tween the vote of the church mutually referring this | we have every assurance from thoe at the West eluded from its Annual Reports, 


who have desired the advice of a committee of | action of the Prudential Committce, in wit soul 


In other words, the mere decision of the Council 
does not of itself “dissolve the pastoral relation,” 
even in a case of heresy or scandal. The church 
itself, whose pastor has been condemned, must 
give effect “to the determination of the Council,” 





: som 
thing, that to attribute such a design to them is |Jecting Ms conciiating and wise prof To-d 


wublishing their reply to it, which har eithe 
i g P) ’ 


The error of the whole argument betrays it- 
self in this conclusion. The vote of the church 
to unite with the Consociation was not a vote “ to 
refer all cases of [what the Herald calls] diffi- 


culty to Consociation as a standing Mutual Coun- 


simple misrepresentation aud gratuitous abuse. 
(2.) It is, we believe, just as untrue that the publicity to its exertions in the cas: ft alwa 


° ° “7 . ¥ " , ene er _ . 7 1 to su 
ecclesiastical differences between Presbyterians and | fore, any injury has been or shall be 


T 


lege, or have contributed to increase these. With this rapid and incomplete ana ysis 
Some of each denomination are on both sides of | articie, we leave it to our readers, having r 


this question, both withia the Board and without | OF room for further remark. We print it, beca 


without any farther investigation, may enter the 
results on its records, and consider the pastorate 























ernment by becoming a Congregational church. 
The next point in his exposition of the Enfield 
case is stated and maintained as follows: 


probably review hereafter the whol 
(3.) It is, we know, entirely untrue that the at leisure ; for LO other 80 imp taut on 

action of the Eastern Society, in sending a com- | Sen in this country since the movement f 

mittee to confer with the Trustees of the College, ing western Colleges began, aud the pri: 


falls to the ground. 


and to solicit them to appoiut a committee of ar- volved or suggested by this are of very 
bitration or advice concerning the affairs of the plication. The Directors of the Society for ; 
College, was either urged or suggested by any m sting Collegiate and Theok gical Ed { Sur’ 


2c u 
, ‘ . ten 
persons at Cleveland or elsewhere, through pre- the West, will also, no doub:, at the proy al 


vious correspondence. The proposition origina- make their report of the manner in whic! 





happ 

ted spontaneously in the meeting of the Directors have treated this case, which must ha eal! 

of the College Society, at Poughkeepsie: it was | them most harassing and embarrassi 3 
5 7) 5D } ’ t 3 

not contemplated by the mover himself a half- | 48 most unexpected. In ar licipatro I and ¢ 


hour before it was made; he had had neither | port, our readers will, of course, for thi 








correspondence nor conference with any one on | SUS8pét nd their judgment. 

the subject; and that which suggested it was ———__--e- on 

YOUNG MEN’S CURISTIAN 
CLATION, 





simply the fact that the previous proposition 


Tuis Association is fast increasing ij 


=] 


to make the reference mutual, it being mutual by 
the act of the church in uniting with the Consocia- 
tion; and that the deci-jon of the Consociation is 
fina) and conclusive, the church not being at liberty 


In what follows, the force of the statement de- 


pends entirely upon the writer’s forgetfulness of 


no charges to make against the Church and Society 

for want of support, and where neither party exhibits 
| charges against the other involving the idea that the 
| covenant between them has been violated ?’ 


its exercise.” 


Our studies and observation have taught us 


reach the Trustees. If this is a specimen of the 
‘well’ understanding of the writer of these articles, 
his mind is in an unhealthy state. 


and in influence. It is eminently pract 
plans, and renders essential! service bot 


men and to employers. Merchants 


eo aa ‘ : to believe that if “this large discretion and bigh is. we kn eit ii 
the tenure of office in a Congregational church. 5 an (4.) It is, we know, eutirely untrue that the 
Society for promoting Collegiate Education has 


entered into any alliance, formal or informal, with 


to disregaid it, without disconnection with the se qualifications expressed, exclude, it will be 
body.” - ‘ , He forgets that in every church the pastor holds — ee usual reason for the disso- ‘cleus cee ont Gian Gio taabh ta tite 
° 7 . ° - ¢ eg} - ; , alk “ Pp s TF Ww ( 3 2) 

his office—and in every ecclesiastical society (un- ution, leaving only the desire of the dissolution by y ’ 


one of the partics and the refusal by the other two; probability of its being exercised with the re- 
Consuciational Council over the confederated and yet the question was on vote, answered in the 


si as ; trary) the settled minister retains his rights under | affirmative. Here, then, was an ex-parte call of the a ‘ 
churcbes is correct, the sete quotes the second, hs actineet off atbihamnaatcntead merely during the Consociation by a single individual, representing | Case” We may say, (having heretofore shown that | its judgment wise, safe, and effectual, for the re- 
eeventh, and fifth of the Saybrook Articles, and EE SE EI. Tete " 1 yh as three parties, resulting in the dismission we have no sympathy with the reported doctrinal 
carefully omits the eighth. We take the cighth roaiys pol y uring good | of the Pastor against the will of both Church and 
: a behavior. His office, in respect to his tenure of Society. 


e i ~ clerks would do well to consult th 
power were committed to any permanent judi- a to al 
Association, and to make ing tries ¢ will 
pal . , tee on Employment. Woile the Ass 
l'o show that this statement of the powers of a saben - aoe ; Pi sd 4inployment, le Une 4 
- . . ° . ry a] 2 > € s a « ’ ‘ = 
less naan special stipulation is made to the con- the minority of the Trustees against the majority. | not an intelligence office, it secures to m: fe 
any 
put | 
nary risks. denk 
The Association is about to open / oa 
aDYy 


17 a H ; ” wad pT . . a 
quisite “caution and wisdom.” Of “the present | That Society has proposed a certain course, as in | the advantages of such an office w eel 


moval of the embarrassmeuts of the College, and 


peculiarities of the expelled pastor,) that it is one | the settlemeut of its troubles; and the minority 


article as framed for the purpose of guarding 


against the misconstruction which our friend has 
put upon the seventh. The seventh article, or 
that portion of it on which the Herald’s argument 
depends, is as follows: 

“In case any difficulties shall arise in any of the 
churches in this colony, which cannot be issued 
without considerable disquiet, that church in which 
they arise (or that minister or member aggrieved by 
them) shall apply themselves to the Council of the 
Consociated churches of the circuit to which the 
said church belongs, who, if they see cause, shall 
thereupon convene, hear and determine such cases 
of difficulty.” 

We give the emphasis as our friend has mark- 
ed it, so that our readers may see at a glance, 
what the words and phrases are on which his in- 
terpretation turns, With this quotation be‘ore 
UBS Just as it stands, we ask two questions. First, 
What are the “any difficulties” here spoken of ? 
What is “a difficulty arising in a church,” as 


it, is like that of a judge under the constitution 
of the United States. He can resign, at his own 
discretion, and his resignation can be accepted or 
rejected. He can be requested to resign, by the 
churcb, by the parish, or by individuals; and if 
he refuses, he can be annoyed, insulted, and wor- 
ried, till his capacity of endurance gives out. 
But so long as he will not resign, he can be re- 
moved from office only by impeachment. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the reader will perceive that 
what is said about “oppression,” “ disagreement,” 
etc, in the following paragraph, vanishes into 
thin air: 


May the Consociation dismiss a pastor from a church 
without the concurrence ef the church or of bhim- 
self? Suppose, to elicit the merits of the case, 
the question be so stated as to present the more 
general principle. Whether the Consociation 
may disscive the pastoral relation at the instance of 


in which even an unquestioned power ought not 


Y | to the clergymen of the city, a reading-room vil 


Dr. Yates offered his resignation of the pas- 
toral office. The first Church and Society in East 
Hartford refused to accept his offered resignation. 
The Council of the Consociation came together at 
his call, and decided that his resignation ought 
to be accepted. Lither formally or silently, the 
Church and Society acquiesced in the decision ; 


to have been exercised in the manner exhibited 
upon the record. The only reason which the 
* Result” shows for removing the pastor from his 
office is, that a large majority of the society, and 
a large minority of the church, were greatly dis- 
satistied with his preaching—not that he was to 


have assented to this course, and agreed to adopt 
it, while the majority have not'done so. This is 
all the shadow of justification that exists for this 
gross, unwarrantable and injurious charge. 

(5.) It is, we know, entirely untrue that the 
aggrandizement of the Society has been in any 
degree the obj-ct sought in its repeated effurts to 


supplied with newspapers and periodicals fr 
countries. This is a courtesy for which the: 
ters will owe them many thanks, 

A Committee of the Association has late! 
employed in harmonising the week-day ap; 
ments of the churches in New-York and Br 
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and Dr. Yates went to his professorship. We 
have no doubt that the intervention of the Con- 
suciational Council, in that case, was little better 
| than a meddlesome usurpation without one syl- 
lable of warrant from the Platform, But be that 


be blamed for their dissatisfaction—not that they 
were justly dissatisfied, but, only and simply, that 
they were dissatisfied. Such is the principle 


obtain a settlement ot the internal troubles of the 
College. It has sought only to fulfill its honora- 





which this precedent establishes, 


Suppose that the case had been a little modi- 


as it may, the action of the Council at East Hart- fied in some of those circumstances which do not | 
om 1 “. : ? 4 4 ° . ° é e 1p . 3 aC e i , bs 
“The case, then, narrows itself down to this: ford, (conven d in express violation of tho cighth — he P ad oe ene What if the quecres 
| . ° ° t arise Y »CLULOY § ( ve 
article of its own con-titution,) 13 far from par allel had arisen in connection with some politic ul 


| funds to its disposal, and to insure such an ad- 


ble obligations to the donors who have entrusted 


justment of the affairs of the College as should 


hope soon to publish the result of their 


lyn, 8o as to afford more time for social oth: 
Christian intercourse between the two cities, — 
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and shall cordially urge its cousummation, te 
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Egeatum.—It is rarely worth the wh ow! 


be permauently satisfactory to all the partics | errors of the press in newspapers. Yet in oom 


whose union in behalf of it is indispensable to its week's article on the Entie!d « 
which might have 
which we may be 


highest prosperity and usefulness. 
(6.) It is not true that the Pru lential Com- 
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to the action of the Council at Enfield, Tho one | Pa™tY °F interest? Whatif the pastor had dis- | 
j = . al . At sit a4 , 
| “° . ° eat t } eace 7 ot ov cx re’ j 7 } a 7 ra ave nO rho +r 
| was somewhat as if a judge ia Connecticut should | turb d the peace of a cottony congregation by | mittee might not have known what the first 
resign his office to the legislature, and that body | preaching against slavery, and the dissatisfaction | Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Society 
> J - 
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column of that article, in 
second quotation, Pro 
ing, “ The subject ef removals of 


y nature, dean 


: . = ) . = ‘ . - *-* . ry ’ 7 fo 7° . , 
‘ miigps nm a : . ‘ : with his doctrine about the betrayal of fugitives; reported. The whole supstance of th: sport | of a disciplinary or compulsor 
such language’ is used by the framers of these ar-| OPC of the parties alone? There are three parties having refused to accept the resignation, the Su-| l stensior d sof } e . . , — 2 io be8 hy n th Platform.” Ti 
ticles ? Becondls What is tl ° ft] |} to the contract, the Pastor, the Church and the So- preme Court should assume a right to overrule and the extension an patron ge of the sl AVG | was communicated by che Secretary to the Presi- be taken uy J . 
. 8 e 4 t ‘ 4 . * . ‘ r . ° 
d a : dy . - ¥ meaning . hen cicty. It is evident that no one of these ought to the will of the legislatu e and aa unce the re- trade, by the suffrages ( f men professing godli- dent of the Trustees, In an official letter, the re- 
wor aggrieved”? When is it thata “ minister | be allowed tu oppress the other two; and no two! . : . a P pane "=" ne | ‘aca : we ° ‘= ’ . . 
‘ ’ | signation valid. The ot! s if tk ness, had spread ull the parish by a m ty erty had | ceiptof which was acknowledyved by him. What , . 
or member” is “ aggrieved” after such a sort that | S20ud be allowed to oppress the turd. Tn otuer | “5™ sas Pi > other was more as W the aod bi ion? Whatif th is eal t fj : i, > * | of a disci; 
: se? : words, the Pastor shvuuld be unconditionally |} House of Representatives having requeated ai asked Lim to resign i lat it the pastor im such | became of 1t alter it 
he is thereby authorized to “apply himself to the ‘ : not be unconditionally | Houx itatives having re quested a judge 


A t reached him, we of course te be taken up in the [Cambridz-] | 
forced to rewain by the Church and Society; nor | circumstances had said, “I have d ly what) hav I 

A . ; / ’ | tu resin, and the Senate : in 3 . “ ‘ . ad 82) ’ lave done only Ww lat | lave HO means of knowing 4 but the statement — = eee 
Council of the Consociated Churches” ? Look at | Should the Church be unconditionally forced to re ‘ h ie refused to com “4 


; ; nes , . requi >: ( | as n¢ ade as i liscourteay or neg- Mustcat Convenrion.—One of these attract 
the next article: tain the relation by the Pastor and Suciety; nor | CUT the request, the Supreme Court should de God required me to do; I defy you to prove| as now made, and as implying discourtesy or neg Mustoat Convention alii os0 ature 


: : = should the Society be unconditionally forced to con-| clare that jadge removed from office that I have preached anything but God's truth | Ject on the part of the Suciety, is essentially in- profitable occasions will ocour on Monday, 
A particular church, in which any difliculty | tinue it by the Pastor and church. The Consocia- : 


intended to qu te them, are: 
“The su je st of removals of th's hind »' 


Mi tary or compuls ry nals 


doth arise, may, if they see cause, call a Council of 
the Consociated churches of the circuit to which 
the said church belongs, before they proceed to 
sentence therein ; but there is not the same liberty 
to an offending brother to call the said Council, be- 
fore the church to which he belongs proceed to ex- 
communicatiun, unless with the consent of the 
church,” 

We find both our questions answered here— 
the first by implication, the second expressly. 
First, A “difficulty,” in the meaning of the Say- 
brook Articles, is a difficult case of church-disci- 
pline. In that whole constitution no other “dif- 
ficulty” is spoken of or dreamed of. Even in the 
seventh article, if there were no other explanation, 
the only “ difficulties” provided for are difficulties 
to be “ issued "—a technical term which presup- 





to be wondered at if the Herald should demon- 





tion or a Mutual Council must be the authoritative 
arbitrator in case of disagr.ement. The Consucia- 
lion, as bas heen proved, has full power to deter- 
mine all difficulties which may be brought to its 
notice by any of the parties interested. Its theo- 
retical power is therefore undeniable. Has this 
power ever been used? There are cases on the Re- 
cord-Book of the Hartford North Consociation, in 
which the relation has been dissolved at the in- 
stance of one of the parties only, and when the pre- 
vious consent or reference of the church was not 
given.” 


We beg leave to say here that precedents on 
the record-bouoks of Consociations or of churches, 
are of little value when they stand in opposition 
to fundamental principles, It would not be much 


instant, at New-Hartford, Conn., under the 


two) is conceded bv those Congregationalists who 
says (p. 167): 
oe 


Coancil is requisite in the removal of a minister, the 


In case they do, he is entitled, both on the principles 


parte Council.’ 

“The same reasoning must apply if a church and 
Pastor refuse a Mutual Council to the Society. If 
then, there is a power in the Consociation to grant 








Our friend of the Herald proceeds to confirm in its application to your sins and your duties; I} correct. 
and apply the East Hartford precedent as follows : | #™ willing to suffer as a witness for the wath, 
“This protection for the Pastor against the a I will not resign my trust at your bidding. | tiop passed by the Society at Worcester in 1883, 
Church and Society (and therefore by implication ould our friend of the Herald have justified, in | suggesting the appuiatment of a ‘Committee of 
for any one of the three parties against tne other | that case, the removal of the pastor ? 


the majority in the parish had quarreled wi } itte seti , : 

do ‘not practise Consociationism.” Thus Upham ajority i id quarreled with Committee before the meeting at Cleveland in 
their pastor because he would not exchange with | February 1854. At least, if it was so acted upon, 

So long os the principle is maintained that a | Uvitarian minister in the neighborhood, or be- | their records are incorrect, for they bear no trace 

. se he insisted on preachi . P . x han ' 

church whenever he thinks there are good reasons for eee adle-es a a os hing ae England of we but the other han I they do show that 

his removal, have no right to refuse euch a request. | doctrine of man’s “ natural ability” to accept the | it was considered and acted upon by them in Oc- 
salvation offered in the Gospel: yur | 5 ( i 

of common practice and common justice, to on Ex- uspel; would our | tober, 1854, ten months after it was sent, and 
respected correspondent, Unus Multorum, have! eight months after the meeting at Cleveland, at 

voted to turn that pastor out of his parish ?| which the proposition of one of the Trustees for a 

Would he have been satisfied with the Herald’s, eommittee of arbitration was rejected, and after 

relief to a Pastor forcibly (even though in love) de- argument in vindication of such a removal! ? 


strate that other Gonsociational Councils in the | tained by the Church and Society, hag it no power We say, then, that the efficient reason for the the Society had other wise become public. 


(7.) It is not true, as stated, that the resolu- 


Suppose! Mediation,’ was acted upon by the Prudential 


| the fact that such a proposal had been made by 


of George Andrewa, Raq, of tniscity, t» conti: 

days, and be closed by a concert on Wednesday 

ing. Our country friends wiil have the grati 

of listening to Mrs. Georgiana R. Stewart, first 

singer in Dr. A. D. Smith’s choir, and by commo 

sent one of our most accomplished native singers 
a 

Hurcursons’ Conoret.—Our advertising 

give the particulars of a concert to be given | 

Hutchinson brothers in Piymouth Ohurch, Br 

on Monday next. It is the only opportunity ‘ 

Brooklynites will have this season, of hearing 

public favorites in that excellent audience-room 

spgenanipeiene 

Qurvesave, Cr —Rev. J. R. Johnson, formurly 8° 

on Long Isiand, hag accvpted a call from the Cons!® 

gational chureh in Quinebaug, to eupply ite pulpit 

one year 
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MONEY-MARKET AND COMMERCIAL NEWS 














Ow several oceas'ons we have condemned the “ pres- 
ent system” of stock operations as conducted at the 
Board of Brokers ia this city. We have not said all 
that has been attributed to us, and beg leave now to 
request any who dissent from our opinions, to quote, 
if at all, al? we say, and not merely the “ hard words” 
we may be obliged to 14. We have never doubted 
that there we-e hich-minded, honorable, and even 
Christian mea engg?d in this business, and that they, 
in all their transactions, were really governed as other 
men are, by cor é ¢ moral printiple. Such instances, 
however, are exceptioas to the general rule. Good 
men may get along in avery doubtfal kind of business, 
and escape the snares and temptations which are 
almost inseparable to their calling. If they do, they 
are eminent examples of the power of Christian prin- 
siple. Ifa few can thus escape, is it any argument in 
favor of the vocation? Some notorious rum-driokers 
and wine-bibbers escape actual drunkenness, but that is 
no argument in favor of selling ardent spirits The bu- 
siness of selling liquors as a whole is a bad ope, and that 
is enough. The truth we believe is fairly stated, when 
we say that at least one-half of the “time” transac- 
tions, daily, at the Board of Brokers, are no better in a 
moral point of view, than (any other) betting at a 
horse race, an election, or at a game of cards. It may 
not be generally so regarded, but that does not alter 
the fact. Were it not for the sales which are made in 
this way—the fim sales, and which we call betting—we 
believe the Board of Brokers would disband in less 
than six months, and all sales be made at public auc- 
tion or at private sale, and eettled for as other trans- 
actions are settled. We would like to ask a few simple 
questions on this subject ! 
Ist. Is it right for a man to ,bet that the price of 
Erie” will be only 45 twelve months hence, and 
offer to sell (when he is not the owner of a single share) 
If so, 
2d. Isit right for him, under the same vireumstances, 
to bet that the same stock will advance to 60 at the 
the same date? 
3d. Isit right for a man recklessly to make contracts, 
to do what he knows will be utterly out of his power 
to do, unless he is especially favored in all his moon- 
shin¢ 


ten thousand shares at that price? 


speculations f 
If all this is right, in a moral point of view, why 
But, says the 
broker, can you not find some things wrong in every 
kind of busine-s? Very likely; but what has that to 
do with this question. 


object to betting in any other way. 


Oae wrong does not excuse or 
Suppose a man in the Dry-Goods busi- 
ness should eon’ ra-t to deliver a thousand cases of broad- 
cloths to his neighbor, twelve months hence, at $3.00 
per yard, or if he vould not get them at that time, 
promise to settle thie ‘ ’ Would such a man 
be called a sane manf Could he obtain credit at a 
single commission or importing-house, or bank, in 


justify another. 


difference.’ 


New-York? Suppose aman should walk up Broadway 
snd offer to sell every building-lot, from Wallto Canal 
treet, twelve montns hence, at $50,000 per lot, or settle 
the difference in value one way or the other, at the end 
vf that time. Would not his frieads put him into the 


Inm or some other safe place, where he 


lunatic a3; 
could not thus equander away his property, and, per- 
family. The great object of all these 
is not to make bona fide investments, but by 
some presto change maneuvering to get the start of 
‘eorner him,” and then get his money. 
To-day the broker is a 


hapa, ruin his 
operations 
somebody, ‘ 
bull—to-morrow a bear— 
sither animal, no matter whieh, provided his dish is 
always right side up. Now can a soft name be given 
to such a business ? 

But, says one, ie there anything really wrong in 
buying and selling stocks! 

No, sir—not more than in buying corn or dry-goods. 

What, then, shall I do? 

Do, sir? If you wantetocks, buy them as you do 
ther property; pay for them, take possession, have 
them transferred, and have nothing to do with all these 
hoous-pocus operations in settling “ differencee,” ete. 

Supposs I have not got the money, may I net 
buy stocks on credit as you do other property é 

Yos, you may buy stocks, but not gamble in the 
sort of way we have described. You may buy stocks 


shipments of specie to Europe. The banks, it is gen- 
erally believed, will not extend their lice of discount 
beyond the present figures. 

Stocks generally have advanced the past week, but 
no great firmness is manifested at the highest quota- 
tions. 

Railroad bonds are in more request, and are steadily 
appreciating in value—parf cularly those wh.ch have 
promptly paid their interest. At no distant day we 
believe this description of securities will be among 
the very best offered in market, and be sought after in 
preference to mortgages on real estate, as they can be 
more easily converted into money. 

Another steamer has arrived from California with 
less than $200,000 in gold. Larger shipments are 
spoken of for the next steamer. A California paper 
says: 

““We have been shown by a gentleman connected 
with the banking-house of Lucas, Turner & Co., the 
most splendid specimen of the staple of California that 
we have yet beheld. It is the purest gold, without a 
speck of quariz, dirt, or rock, and of a deep rich 
color. The weight is 187 ounces, and it is valued at 
$3,366. The lump has a slight resemblance to a dol- 
phin, and is about six inches in length. This prize 
was dug by some lucky fellow in Trinity county, and 
was received by Messrs. Lucas, Turner & Co., on Wed- 
nesday evening. It will be retained at their house till 
Saturday, and then will be packed up for shipment to 
New-York.” 

There were receivel at St. Louis, on the 18th inst., 
27,000 bushels of wheat, 54,030 bushels of corn, 19,862 
bushels of oats, and 222 bushels of rye, making a grand 
total of 101,425 bushels of grain in one day. 

The Beloit Journal gives the following table of the 
shipments of produce from‘Beloit by railroad during 
the past year, ending March 1, 1855: 


Wheat, bushels,.......... daaceoesneaeen 
Corn, OCR 
Oats, -. atabine ere f 
SOT eee veeeeece Sayee0 
Rye, ta Ce ee 
ge Orn ree POE 
WIOGP WROCIG 6:66.0050.00rcnnscacsee UOORT 
Eggs, “© (75 dozs, each)....... 647 
WOM sce ecasiexnncaewneweaae ‘ 587 
matter, * oc ee one eee epee 46 
Pc kvcievccscensense savin 28 
aa ea ee Sener 12 


At a mecting of insurance officers held on Saturday, 
we learn that it was resolved to advance the rate of in- 
surance on goods in U.S. Bonded Warehouses from one- 
and-a-halfto two and a-half per cent. The cause of this, 
is the recent discharge by the Collector, of watchmen 
for these warehouses, in whom the insurance agents 
had confidence, because the insurance companies de- 
clined paying them. The rate of insurance on build- 
ings with iron shutters was also raised five per cent., 
except where a plan is adopted by which the shutters 
of at least one window for each story above the first 
can be opened from the outside—the latter advance to 
take effect on the first of July. 


The last bank statement shows the following varia- 
tions, namely : 


Decrease of Loans............. . . -$369,080 
Te ea . 17.079 
Decrease of Circulation reer 
Decrease of Deposits....... teveese SEE 


The loss of specie is four hundred thousand dollars 
ess than was generally looked for, and the statement 
altogether more favorable than the previous movement 
led the public to anticipate. Including the Sub-Treas- 
ury statement to Saturday afternoon, the following is 
the general 
COMPARATIVE RECAPITULATION : 

Dee 30. Apri T. 
Loans.........$81,653,637 $94,499,409 
Specie....... 12,076,147 14,967. 982 
Circulation... 7,075,880 7,771,531 
Deposits..... 62,828,020 77,818,887 77,282,216 
In Sub-Tre’y.. 3,382,000 3,445,541 8,145,598 
Bank shares have declined elightly during the past 
week, with moderate sales. In common with other 


April 14. 
$94,140,379 
14 890,903 
7,623,154 


ehares, the market at present is rather dull, The sales 
were as follows for the week: 

Merchants’ Bank..... 135 |Nasssu Bank........ 102 
Union Bank.........121 jShoe & Leather. .98}a100 
ER .125 |Hanover Bk... ...96a963 
Amer. Ex. Bank.,....115 }St. Nicholas....... 94ay54 
Metropolitan. ...108441083/Corn Ex. Bank........993 
EE See UL eae er 


Continental...........1053/Uhatham Bank.......75 
Bk. North Amer..: .103 |Mechauies’ (W’ourgh).50 


DR. SANBURN ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND 
THROAT, AND THEIR TREATMENT BY THE IN- 





as other property is bought, If you want to buy on 
credit, when the purchase is made, give your note for 
the amount, with security, if required, as is done in 
other cases, and have the stock transferred to you. 
Letit be a credit tor an actual sale, but not a sham 
transaction. If a man should open a Dry-Goods 
store on Broadway, with only $5,000 capital, and at- 
tempt to do a business of $500,000, honest people 
would say he was either mad, or a fool. Such things 
happen, however, in Wall street, and the man is 
ealled a “shrewd operator.” 

Buppose a man should go to the Bank of America 
and asks a loan of $5,000. Oould he get it without 
security Wethink not. That same man, however, 
credit ten times that amount in the stock of 
that bank at o sign a 
That is 
Now in view of these 


ean buy on 
the Brokers’ Board—and only 
sontract,” in order to complete the bargain. 
oalled a lezitimate business, 
facts, is not the present system of buying and selling 
stocks wrong? We say yes, moat decidedly, and chal- 
lenge any Christian man to prove to the contrary. 
We are giad to see that the public are opening their 
yes on this subject. 

The following bill wes introduced into the late legis- 
No time was permitted 
At some future day we hope it 


lature at the eleventh hour. 
to discugs its merita. 


Will become a law. It reade as follows: 


“Section L. No person shall sell, pretend to sell, 
fer to sell, or contract to sell at public auction, or at 
any board of brokers, or at any publie sale, or in any 
put lie manner whatever, auy Certificate or other evi- 
dence of debt, or bond, or obligation due, or to be- 
oome due, by or from the United States, or by or from 
any individual State, or by or from any city, town, 
Village or county, or by or from any company, cor- 
porate or incorporate, or any stock, or share, or in- 
terest in any stuck, of any bank, or banking associa- 
tion, or of any railroad company, or of any company 
or corporation whatever, noorporated under the laws 
of the State of New-York, or any other State or nation, 
or of any company whatever, corporate or incoporate, 
unless such person at the time of such sale, pretence, 
offer or contract, shail be in the actual possession of 
such bond or obligation, or of the usual certificate or 
other evidence of such debt, share, stock, or interest, 
and shall have the same actually present in his posses- 
sion at the time and place of such sale, pretence, offer 
or contract, and shall thea acd there publicly exhibit 
the same, nor unless he then shall either be the actual 
owner thereof or shall then and there have in his pos- 
session and exhibit a written authority from such 
owner authorizing bim to sell the same; which writ- 
ten authority shall +xpress the name of the person or 
persons 80 authorized to sell. 

“Sec, 2. No person, who either directly, or by an 
agent, or as ayent for another, purchased or agreed to 
purcliaee, any such certificate, bond, obligation, stock, 
share or interest, sold at public auction, or at any 
board of brokers, or at any public eale, or in jany 
public manner whatever, shall thereafter, directly or 
indirect], or a8 ayent, & il the eame at any public 
auction, ‘board of brokers, pub ic sale, or ina public 
manner, until the same eball have been actually trane- 
ferred to their owrer, or euch purchaser; nor unul 
the same (if it be 
any company) shall have been actually transferred to 
him on the transfer books of said company, if there 
ve such books, aud such tranefer be possible. 

“See. 8. Auy person offending against the provisions 


of either of the foregoing reeions, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shail be punished by @ fine not 
exceeding $250, aud imprisonment not exceeding thirty 


days, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


We have been reproved in certain quarters for whst 
we have previously published on this subject. We in- 


tend no unkiadnees or harshness to those engaged in 
any honorab e calling, but we d» intend to follow men, 
especially Christian men, into their business,and plainly 


point out whatever we conceive to be wrong, whether 
All we ask is, that what 


they will hear or forbear. 
we honestly say, should be candidly considered. 


Money continues plenty, sufficiently eo to meet all 
the calls made upon the banks by their regular cus- 
tomers. Prime short paper, maturing within sixty 
days, is in demand at six per cent. per annum. That 
of a longer date, say from three to four months, passes 


easily at seven per cent. 


The note-brokers are doing but little business, in 
consequence of the scarcity of paper and the great 
More caution is noticed in finan. 
cial eiroles, with a few days, caused by the large 


curtailment of trade. 


HALATION OF COLD MEDICATED VAPORS. 
LETTER NO. III 


gn, ge J 
THE CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 
To rae Epiroas or Tug INDEPBNDEST: 

Tue caus’s of Consumption can only be divided Into two divis- 
ions: Hereditary and External Causes. The former cannot be 
avoided—the Jatier, which includes physical, mental and mechan- 
ical, tv a cer.ain extent, can. 
dencies to that disease. It is 4 inw of the auimal and vegetable 
kingdoms, that ‘dike begets like.” Itis impozsible for unhealthy 
parents to beget healthy children. It the disensed organs of the 
parents be the luugs, their children will inherit a tend-ncy to dis- 
eases of tbe same organs 


I speak briefly of hered tary ten- 


There ia no one disease 80 liabie to be 
handed down from parent to child, as Consumption—nor ts it 
strange, when we consider the vast inflaence which the lungsex 
ertin forming and sustaining u heal by constitutioa— beiug the 
“Lamp of Life’—tnhe origin of all nervous aud vital foice—the 
“ bent-spring” which sets the wheels of life ia motiun, 

The query here arises, have parents the moraireght to entail 
upon their offsp-iag consumption, disease and death, or rather 
should pere us marry wro haos existt B Consumption, oF a predis 
poastion ty thit al 
ed upon the 
tions, Hi 


ase. No one dowbs» that the disease is entail- 


child by lhe parents, Waich extends lo future genera 





ywwisthisto be preventel? I 
this time to ans 
ter. 

I have said that Consumption wasec 


is not my province at 
wer this question, I promise to do it hereaf 
aueed by a Alling up of the 
air-cells of the lungs of a peculiar mater called tuberculous or 
serefulvus, Aud Uhat ibis matter is formed in and deposited by the 
blood. I have endeavored to thow that the dis-ase or alteration 
of the blood is the result o' a previous disease or Alieration in the 
langs—or in other words, that Cuasumptivn is primardy a dls- 
ease 1 the lungs and not of the b.ood, which is the or:audoz thro- 
ry, and which has bees feuuded on the system of attempting to 
cure the disease by remedies wich were supposed to possess the 
power of purify mg that fluid, 
theory, and fatal ia practice. 

Pure air, and enough of it, is the necessary food of the lungs 
If wi hheld, or change) iv qualt y, the most serious ani fatal re- 
sults follow. Any or.an of the human body increases in ssze and 
strength by use, ard decreases by disuse, Let the reader kes p 
this factin view, and he will easily uuderstand why certuin causes 
induce Consuinption, 

The physical causes of Consumption are—those which exclude 
from the langs pure air, aud also prevent them from being sufi- 
ciently exe cised. The reason is obvious why persons who-w occu- 
pations are iadvors, whore bubits are sedentary, are more liable 
t the disease than those who e: joy the fresh, pure air—jut a6 
God made it. It is unaecessary that I eboaid mention the occu- 
pailons of those who are necessarily deprived of this biessing; 
nor these whose fort prees the gwreen earth, and whose brow is 
fanned by the bre zes of Heaven. Consumpuon is a disease of 
civiization—the atrendart of fashion and toliy, The Red man of 
the forest, why, urrestrained by the c nventionalities of modern 
improvements, who lives 
never its victim, 

Let me bring forward a common instance of withholdirg pure 
air irom the lungs, snd ile results 


I claim that the latter is false fa 


and mores in primitive simplicity, is 


hvery person bas experienced 
the dulincas, dunguor and 
crowded arsembles. You hive here an fusiaace of partial suff- 
ention, or rataer hanging. It i 
ement, dwellings, siesping-aparuueuts, of- 
Behold waat a change Upon emerging into the life-giving 
efiet; bowthe eyes brighten and the cheeks 


Mervowsness pPrvuuced br visitiog 
seen in oor churches, lecture- 
rooms, places of amus 
flows. 
air, pure fod un 
glow. 





tock, or an interest in the stock of 


Tue long-driawa breath denotes @ return to life, That 

healh can exist for wy iength ander such deadly influcroes, is 
| absolutely impossthie, and It is no * dispensation of Providence” 
| that the “ penalty of death” should be inflicted upon th ae who 
| thas knowingly or ignorantiy violate tho laws of their exist- 
ence, I is the legitimate effect of cavssea, and the punishment is 
just. 

Consumption is often induced or invited by indulgence in the 
depressing passions, Fear, doubt, despondency, care and anxiety 
depress the vital powers, paralyze the muscuiar ard nervous sys- 
tema, and lay tue foundation tur the approach of that disease 
which “cometh ike a thief in the night.” How many a wife, 
who has watched for weeks and months the bedside of a sick end 
dying husband, whose heart is torn and bleedivg with douvt and 
anxiety, has beeu hurried to the grave. The man of business, 
whose mind is harassed, day after day, with cares aud perpl xi- 
ties, is offen etricken cown by its ravages, 

1 shall mention but a few of the mechanical causes of Consts mp 
tion, These consist in preventing the free and natural movements 
of the lungs, by pressure upun the eurface of the ribs, The lungs 
are naturally larger in circumference, under the short ribs or 
wai't, than around the upper part. Any external pressure upen 
the rivs is extended to the lungs, thus preventing the inhalation 
of air, Let me say a few words upon ihe effects of * tight iacing” 
—which is a modern innovation, or improvement upon the handi- 
work of the Almighty. Voiumes have been written upon this 
subject, still fashion requires that females’ waists should be ren- 
dered “ wasp-like,” in order to merit the titie of “lady.” Who 
has not witnessed the rapid and /abored breathing, as if the lungs 
would burst the bonds which bound them—strangulation is tak- 
ing place as effectually as if a rope were around the neck, Bui- 
cide is being comm\tted—Consum ption is being invited,and death 
is the end; yet it continues “ fashionable,” and every year new 
imploments of torture are imported, to sap the foundation of life 
and health—while, in the meantime, Consumption is bustly en- 


“ bourne from whence no trayekr returns.” 





gaged in exporting the victims of such folly and Ignorance, to the | 


THE INDEP 


Consumption will ever be the great “ Destroyer” of the human 
race, 80} mas the laws of !ifs and heslth are daily and constant- 
ly violated. 

The cxuses of Consumption tra upon the right hand and upon 
the lefi—its seeds are scattered broadcast over the earth—we 
bre.the its poison at every breath—in the ill-reatilated sanctuary 
of our God, and the poisonous air of our dwellings, When will 
people understand the absolute necessity of pure Gir, exercise and 
& proper dict, to prevent and ward off the disease which desolates 
every hearth with its raveges? Whea will they learn the worse 


than utter folly of depending upon drugs for its prevention and 
cure? 


I shail next speak of the earlier symptoms of Consumption. 

Truly yours, 

GUILFORD D. SANBORN, M.D. 
Physician to the New-York -Lung Institute, 
No. 6 Bond st,, New-York. 

NO'TIOES. 

Antr-Staveny tv ANNiversany Weex.—On Tuesday 
evening, May 8th, at a quarter before 8 o’clock, the Hon. Henry 
Wilson, the lately elected Senator from Massachusetts, will deliver 
@ lecture, supplemental to the New-York Anti-Slay ery Society's 
Second Annual Course, in the Metropolitan Theatre, on the site 
of the late Metropolitan Hall. Admittance, 25 cents, 

On Wednesday evening, May 9th, at the same place, at a quar- 
ter before 8 o'clock, the Hon, Charles Sumer will deliver a lec- 
ture before the New-York Anti-Slavery Society, upon “ The Ne- 
cessity, Practicability and Dignity of th: Anti-Slavery Enterprise, 
with Glimpses at the Practical Duties of the Free States.” Ad- 
mittauce, 25 cents. 

On Wednesday morning, at 10 o'clock, the Anniversary of the 
American Anti-Siavery Suciety will be held at the Metropolitan 
Theatre. Addresses by distinguished speakers. Admission free. 

On Friday eveniog (11th) the Anniversary of the New-York 
(City) Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, when addresses will be given by eloquent champions of the 
cause, Admitiance, 12} cents, to defray expenses. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society wili meet In open conven- 
tion, for business and general discussion, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, at the Freewill Baptist church, in Sullivan street, near Hous- 
ton. The public generally are invited to attend, 





Union TukorocicaL Seminary, New-Yorx.—The an- 
nual Examination of the classes will commence on Tuesday, May 
Ist, at 9 o’clock A.M., and will be continued until the following 
Mouday, at noon, 

Committees appointed by ecclesiastical bodies to attend this ex- 
amination, and all friends of theological education, are hereby re- 
specifully notified and invited to be present. 

The Inauguration of the Rev. H. B. Smith, D.D., as Protessor of 
Systematic Theology, will take place on Sunday evening, May 6th, 
at Tig o'clock, in the Mercer-street church. Charge by the Rev. 
Dr. Stearns, of Newark ; address, by Rey Prof. Smith. 

The Anniversary of the Seminary will be held on Monday even- 
ing, May 7th, at 74g o’clock, in the same place. By order. 

38-3 8 EK, Kosinson. 








Lecrures BY Cuaries Sumner —The Hon. CHaRLes 
Sumner wiil lecture in Albany, Thursday, 12th; Rochester, Fri- 
day, 13th; Canandaigua, Saturday, l4ih; Auburn, Monday, 16:h; 
=k neateles, Thursday, 17th; Syracuse, Wednesday, 18th ; Utica, 
Thursday, 19th ; Fulton, Friday, 20th; New-York, Monday, 23d, 











Crry Tracr Socrery —A regular monthly meeting of 
the Bard of the New-York City Tract Society will be held at No. 
39 Bible House, Astor Piace, Monday evening, 23d April, at half- 
p4st seven o’clock, when all the members are re quested to be pre- 
rent. Isaac ORCHARD, Secretary. 





Tue next meeting of the Berkshire South Associa- 
tion will be held at Lenox, on the 30:h day of April, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. * A. fl, Dasmigcy, Jr., Scribe. 

Srocecsaiper, April 10, 1855, 


Rev. Wa. Apams, D.D., will repeat his sermon be- 
fore the New-York and Brookiyo Foreiga Missionary Society, in 
the South Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, (Rev. Dr. Spear’s,) on 
Sabvath evening, the 22d inst. 

Services to commence at hall-past seven, 
A. Merwin, ) 
W. 8. Grirvitu, 
C. J, Steoman, 
oO. KE. Woon, 
L. KH. Jackson, 


| 
4 Com. of Arra. 
| 

J. FP. Joy, J 


MARRIED. 
TOMPKINS—VAN NUYS—In West Sparta, April 8, 1855, by 
Rev. J. Pearsal, Mr. R. W, Tompkins, of Livonia, Liv. county, 
NY., to Miss M. C. Van Nuys, of the former place. 
WILLIAMS—"'(NINGER—In Camden Valley, Salem, N. Y., by 
Rev. Charles Barstow, Kev. Melancthou B. Williams, of the city 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., to Miss Nancy Binioger, of the furmer place. 


DIED. 

ABBOTT—At Seabrook, N. H., on the 28th of March, Bev. 
Serenv T. Avbott, pasior of the Congregational church, in the 
50th year of his age. He was born in Andover, Mass., graduated 
at Amherst in 1833, studied theolozy at Andover, and was or- 
dained at Seubrovk in 1837. He was taken ill on the Sabbath and 
was early impressed with the belief that he should not recover, 
He made ali needful arrangements of his affairs, composed an 
epitaph for bis tombstone, aad requested his wife to write to Mr. 
Hadley, of Standish, Me, reminding him of their agreement, that 
whichever died first, the survivor should preach the funeral ser- 
mon. He then observed to his wife, ** Now I will leave the whole 
matter in the hands of the Lord, who wili do what ts right.” Dar- 
ing his whole sickness he manilested entire resignation to the 
will of Gov, and besought his family that {f they loved him they 
would not weep at his departure. His whole sickness and death 
was evidently that of the triumphant Caristian, During his min- 
istry he experienced two seasons of more than ordinary religious 
interest among his people, and eighty-six were added to the 
church, which at the time of its organization in 1837 consisted of 
twenty-three membery, 

BLAT SHFORD —Tn Quinoy, Illinois. on Sunday evening. Apri 

8th, Rev, John Blatchford, D.D., aged 85, pastor of the Pirst Pres- 
byterian Church, Dr. B. was a son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Blatchtord, ).D., formerly pastor uf the First Charch in Bridge- 


port, Ct.,and afterwards of the First Church iu Troy. He bad 
been a laborious and successful pastor in Schenectady, Bridge- 
port, Chicago, and Quincy. The Ohicagg Democratic Press saye 


of him: 
** Possessed of an enlarged and highly cultivated mind, and ex- 
emplitying in his own life the holy truths which he labored to im- 
press upon the minds of others, he was always among the first io 
every good work, and his influence in carrying forward the relig- 
ious enterprises of that branch of the Charch with which he was 
connected, was widely f-lt and highly appreciated. His death 
will pe deeply deplored by a large circle of friends, and by the 
Onristian public wenera!ly.” . 

OSBORN—In Hamden, Ohio, Oct. 29, 1854, Rev. Hezcktah W. 
Osborn, aged 45, pastor of th» Conzregational church. He was 
a sou of the late Rev. Jeremish Osborn, of Tioga county, grada- 
ated at Ham Iton Oolleze in 1844, and s!udi-d theology at New- 
Haven, Having devoted himsel! to the work of foregn missions, 
he offered himself to the A. B, ©. F.M., and was accepted by 
them; but when he expected to enter his chosen fieid of labor, 
the finauces of the Board became embarrassed, and he went to 
Gio, where he was ordained in 1339 as pastor of the Uongrega- 
tional church at Mesopotamia, Ina 1853 he was settied ar Ham- 
den, where the *hort p riod of his labor with the peopie sufficed 
siromgly to altach their heayts to him, and to raise high their 
hopes of religious prosperity and growth vader his ministry. Tae 
spirit of God was present ia his coavicting and converting power, 
and a number of souls was added to the church, The disease 
which terminated his life found him zaalously engaged in the 
prosecuiion of plans of pastoral Isbor and usefulness which he 
had formed, eatimulated by tokens of the Spirii’s preseuce, and 
tre hope of again seeing the work of tha Lord revived among his 
peop'e. During most of his iiness he was deiinous, but even 
heu_ his utterances related almost entirely to his ministerial work, 


ENDENT. 


New Carrer Store, 231 Broapway.—The undersigned, 
having taken the new store just finished at 231 Broadway, are 
nhOoW prepared to offer to their friends and the public the Latas? 
Srycss or Carpetina aNp O1-CLoTus, at greatly reduced 
rates. Those wishing to purchase would do well to call and ex- 
amine our stock before purchasing. 

Doventy & Brotruer, 231 Broadway, 

827-339 Pet, 8d door above Barclay. 





NNA OLAYTON; Or, THE MOTHER'S TRIAL. 
A Tave or Reav Lirg, 1 vol.12mo, pp. 349. Price, $1 
Anna Ciaytuo is not « fictitious character, nor has imagination 
prepared either her cup of bitterness or biessing. Tue story is, 
in its strongest elements, ove of “real life,” as many in New- 
England know. The part played by priestly dignitaries, as “hood- 
ed wolves,” is therr own, aud 18 historically true t the spirit of 
their order, Of necessity the author has hod to deal with strong 








Great sale of Faney Goods at H. 8. Rogers's Fancy 
Bazaar, owing to the extensive repairs to be made in consequence 
of the recent fire on the premi Ther inder of this i 
stock, embracing Work-Boxes, Reticules, Papier Maché Work, 
Fans, Opera Glasses, Toilet-Boxes, Gectlemen’s and Ladies’ Dress- 
ee ee and Shel] Combs, Elegant Statuary, Parian, Poer- 
celain and Marble Vases, Newman’s celebrated Water Colors, to- 
gether with the most choice selection of Perfumery and Soaps, 
with an endless variety of Toys for the amusement and instruction 
of children ; all will be sold without regard to cost, affording an 
opportunity to our citizens to supply themselves with everything 
unique and beautiful at less than half of the usual prices, 

36tf.H, H. 8. Rogers’s Fancy Bazaar, No. 4419 Broadway. 
Fever aND AGug in Tae Ourskirts.—Read the testi- 


mony of Hon. R. B. Coleman, of the Astor House, in favor of 
Deshler’s Fever and Ague Pills 











Astor Hov »¢. 15, 1854. 
Cnas. D, Des: Esq., 4m =o 

Dear Sin: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did not cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 
@ perfect recovery. I was troubled for several months with jaun- 
dice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills performed a 
perfect cure by their use through a single course, hey were re- 
commended to me by a friend, to whom I feel greatly obliged, I 
shall recommend them with perfect confidence in all cases of a 
similar character. Yours truly, R, B. Ooteman, 

. Read also what Physicians say : 

We have used Deshler’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and 
ague, and have never known a person to have a second chill after 
commencing with them. 

Wm. A. Newel, M. D., Allentown. N, J. 
A. D. Newest, M. D., New-Brunswick, N. J. 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

From the professional character and reputation of Dra. Newell, 
above-named, and the esteem with which these gentlemen, with 
Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, | take pleasure in Stating that 
any representations made by them are worthy of public cent 
dence. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


For sale by ©. D. DESHLER, at the Wholesale Depét, 341 
Broadway 828-353 


Notice ro Carper Buyers.—Having completed the 
enlargement of my stores, 444 and 446 Peari street., and having 
been appointed Agent for selling Auburn Prison and Auburn 
Power Loom CARPETS, I am enadied to exhibit the most extensive 
assortment Of Brussella, Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, ever of- 
fered in this city. They were manufactured for the occasion. 

ALSO, receiving a weill-assorted Stock of New Patterns, Velvet 
and Tapestry Carpcts, Oil Cloths, Ruggets, Table and Piano Cov- 
ers, Mattings, ete. All goods at retail—for cash only. 

' Gao, E. L. Hyatt, 444 and 446 Pearl, 

826-335 w Opposite William street, N. Y. 





Cutna, Giass anp Gas-Frxrures.—Elegant assort- 
ment now opening, and prices much reduced; in many cases 
twenty-five per cent. reduction, 

E. V. Havanwovr, 561 Broadway. 
Depot of Cornelius & Baker’s Gas-Fixtures,E.. V. Havenwovr, 
561 and 563 Broadway. Great variety of new styles and prices 
much reduced. Also, an assortment of French and English fix- 
tures just received. 336c 


; iw HUTCHIHSON FAMILY respectfully a: 
nounce that they will give a concert, by special request, . 
the Piymouth Church, Brooklyn, (Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s,) 
on Monday evening, the 23d instant, embracing a select pro- 
gramme of their choicest and most popular music as follows: 
We are with you once again, kind friends. 
By the sad sea wave. 
O,had I the wings of a dove. 
QO, had | wings like a dove, I would By 
Away from this world of care, 
My soul would mount to realms on high 
And seek for refuge there, 
The Nebraskality. 
Yes, liberty and human right 
Shall be a bright reality, 
And we’ll resist with all our might 
This monstrous Nebraskality. 
Where now is good old Jacop. 
Safe in the promised land 
I would not die in spring time. 
Little Topsey’s Song. 
Don’t you die, Miss Eva, dear, 
Else I go dead too; 
Tho’ I’se black, I'se sure that God 
Wiil let me go with you. 
The song for cold water. 
Though alcohol has had its day 
And great has been its slaughter, 
Ile’s now retreating io dismay, 
And victory crowns cold water. 
Right over wrong. 
No longer shali the bondman sigh beneath the galley fetters, 
Le sees the dawn of frecdom nigh and reads their golden letters, 
The song of home, 
Tuough our days on earth are fleeting, 
And all temporal joys retreating, 
Yet we hope for anvther meetiog— 
Better far than duys of yore— 
When through heavenly courts ascending, 
And with angel voices blending, 
We shall sing on, without ending, 
At our Heavenly Father’s door,— 
Sing the New Sung forever more. 
Man the life boat,—descriptive. 
Man the life boat, man the life boat, 
Help or your ship is lost. 
_ Trae Freedom, 
We want no blaze of murderous guns, 
To struggle for the right, 
Our spears and swords ure printed words! , 
The mind our battle plain; 
We've won such victories before, 
And 80 we shall agaio. 
Where shall the soul find rest. 
Faith, Hope, and Love, 
Best buons tu mortals given 
Waved their bright wings 
And whispered yes! in heaven. 
The ghost of Uncle Tom. 
To conclude with the family song of the Old Granite State, by 
particalar request. 
Ticke's 25 cents, to be had at the door. 
ceri to commence at 8 o'clock. 
USEFUL AND PUPULAR RURAL JOURNALS. 
MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, — Comprising 
distinc: departments embracing Agriculture, Horticulture,Me- 
chapic Aris and Science, Elugation, Literature. News, etc, Pub- 
lished weekly—vight doubly quarto pages—illustrated and 
printed in the best style, at $2.4 year in advanoe; disconnt to 
agents and clubs. 
Toe Woot Grower ano Stock Reatster, devoted primarily to 
the Stock and Wool Growing Luterusts of America, and treat- 
ing upon the Breeiing, Rearing, and Profitable Management 
of the various kinds of Domestic Anima!s. Published month- 
ly—32 large Cctavo pages—at filly cents a volume, or $1 a 
year. 





Doors open at 7; Gon- 
333 








The above journals are too well aad favorably known to require 
the ure of superiatives in their beha'f. The Rurat is the lead 
ing Journal of its class, having a far greater circulation than any 
other Agricultaral or similar periodical in either America or Eu- 
rope—the best evidence of intrinsic merit and deciled superiori- 
ty. The W. G. & 3. BR is the only Stock Journal published in this 
country, and indispensable to all interested in the su’ jvcta dis- 





ami showed with what Geap inteusity his heart was enlisted in 
he service of the Gospel aad the salvation of nis flock. 
ASTRANIGHIAN—In Boston, March 15th, Mr Simon As- 
tranighian, aged 27, of Constanunople, Turkey. 
ton a year and 4 haif since, with a view lo prepare himself for use- 
fuluces ammong his Owa people, aud had made frieads of all with 
whom he was connected. He was of the A-menian nation, and 
was, for abou! four years, & pun'l in the school under the instruc- 
tien of Kev, Cyrus Hamlin, at Bebe k. Against much opp :sition 
from his relatives, be avowed his belief in | vanwelica! renti 
ments, and it is believed truly embraced the hope of salvation 
through the merits of Christ. 
WHITNEY —At the Rectory, West End, St. Croix, W. I. on the 


Exq., of Moutreal, syed 21 years 

LUDLAM—April 7th, of Whooping Cough and Infiamatiou of 
the Luogs, Caroline P., dauguter ot Edward aud Henrictta P. 
t.udtum, aged 13 mnouths and 20 days 

KELLOGG—A‘ Brooklyo, L. L, April 5th, of Consumption, Mr. 
Timothy Kellogy, aged 68 years, 8 m- uths and 16 days. 

H» remains were taken to Greenwood Cemetery for interment, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Anti¥ic1aAL Leg. —Pacmer’s Parent has now attained 
a celebrity unparelleled in the history of surgical mechanism. In 
a‘ditvon to thirty G Id and silver Meda's awarded to it by eciea- 
tifle a cievies in the Untied States, it bas, by the unanimous ap- 
proval of ap Internation «! council of distinguished surgeons, been 
honored with the award of the Prize MED.L at the Worla’s Ex- 
hivition in London, and aleo with the Sitvga Mepat (only firet- 
class prize) a the New-York Orystel Palace, tor © the vest artifi- 
cial lew.” [tis manufactured a: 378 Broadway, New-York ; 376 
Lhe-tnut et., Phila,; and Springfield, Mass., by 

333-345 Parmer & Co, 








~ 


ladive’ gaiters, at 10s., 12s., 14s., 165., and 18s. a pair. Slippers, 
ties, aud Duskins, al 6a., 88., aud (0s, These govds are xll made 
on the premises, and warranted first qauil'y. 333-8415 





To the shining field fm the early mern 
We will go a Maving soon, 
To gather the spoils of the snowy thorn, 
And the wild @ »wers’ golden boon. 
But before we go, ay, e’en to-day, 
We must gather a richer fruit 
From the tree that grows in our own Broadway, 
From the world-renowned Root, - 
One of his maguiticent Puotograpas, for instance, 
the latest and most gloricus triumph of art, Root’s Gallery No. 
263 Brondway. Pictares taken rain or shine, 333° 


Rout takes perfect pictures in all weather, 
Root takes real life-size Photographs on canvas. 
Roor’s plain Daguerreoty pes have never been equalle!. 
Kown’+ Stereortcopes are miracles of art. 

Rowt’s Photogrup's of ali sizes are unsurpassed. 
Koor'’s Premium Galery i+ very easy of noces*, 
Root ts at No. 363 Broudway, oorner of Fronklin st. 


333° 
Hotctoway'’s Pitts —New-Your, Jan. 21, 1845.—-l 
have submitted to chemical analysis Professor HoLLowsy’s Pills, 
and flad them to be vege able. | consider them wonderfally ef- 
cien in liver and stomach complaints, and in cases of g-neral de- 
bility, or When tba nervous system is deranged. Many phyti- 
cians in the United “tates recommend them to tueir patients whea 
other means fail, Signed, James Barae, Rochester N.Y, Ana 
tytical Chemist. Sold by all droggists, at 25 cents, 6 3g cw, sud 
Sl, and at the manufactories, No.+0 Maiden Lane, New York, 
aod No, 144 srrand, t.onden 2a 








A Custusi¥ Sdor.—No piace tu toe city atfoids 50 
great and Fo extensive an assortment of evervthing rare and curi- 
ous as the grand Fancy Emperiam of Tuttte, Nv. 345 Broad- 
way. The fancy fails to invent half the cuciosities which it con- 
tains. Mr. T. not only fays all the Vankee ingenuity anuer con- 
tribution te fill bis repertuire, bat he 's constantiy receiving from 
every part of the world all that is rich and invenious, What you 
cannot flad anywhere else can be found at Tortie’s. Strangers 
visiting the cliy should not fail to cull at No 345 Broadway,where 
a choice assor!ment of Pressing Cases, Work soxes, Reticuies and 
Mu-is-Boxes may be found, 313-H 





Porutar Trapke—E. H. Leaoseaten & Co., 347 
Broadway, corner of Leonard street, are now offering their fuil 
assortment of rich spring goods at prices lower than they have 
ever pelore been sold at ia this city. Among their cheap goods 
will be found rich Silks, from 4s to &3 per yard; rich Hareges, 
from Is 6 to 68 per yard; Rich Barege Robes, from 85 to $20 ; 
Mourning Goods of every description —Sha wis of the latest styles, 
Delaines, French Lawns, Ginghams, Ribbons, etc. Also Linens, 
Table Damasks, Napkins, Shirtings, Quilts, Blunkets, Lace Cur- 
tains, eic., equally cheap. 330-342 


———— 





Gas, Gas, Gas.—New styles of gas-fixtures for the 
spring trade, of both modern and anliqua designs, just out 
Wholesaie buyers partioularly iavited 19 call at the Great Man- 
ras Dép6t of Azcurn Wanner & Co., No. 376 Broadway. 





G. Swezey, Soulptor and Designer in Monuments, 





| the largest assortment tofpe found im the werld. 


| give us your address 


He came to Bos- | 


25.h January list, Susanah Whitney, duughter of Joseph Savage, | 


corner of Bowery and 3d street, New-York. Constantly on band 
2 322-9683 


cussed in its pages. A new quarter of the Rurat commenced 
April 7th—a good time to subserive. Specimen numbers sent free ; 
Direct to 
83 i* D. D. T. MOORE, Bochester, N. Y. 
7 SCHUOL OF CHRIST; or, Christianity view- 
ed in iis Leading Aspects, By Rev. A. L. R. Foore, author 
} of “ Incidents in the Lite ot our Savior,” ete. 
cents. 
| “This is a small treatise on Christianity in which are dis- 
| cussed Christianity as a life, as a work, a8 a rewsrd, as a cultare, 
a a discip ine, as a fellowship. tt is one of the few books that we 
teel free to recommend.” — Wethodis: Protestant. 
* The author presents Christianity, in iis various aspects, with 


16me, cioth, £0 





| 
still and power, having special reference to some of the specula- 
| tive errors of the tuaes, propagated from high sources,”’—i’1esbdy- 
| terian. 
“The author has written a very modest preface to his book. in 
| which he c'aims fur it much less than it seems to us to be tairly 
entitled to, 


It shows througneut a discriminating and thorough- 
ly dirciplined miad.”—Purisuo Recorder, 

* The tepics are discussed in a style ulwaye lucid and simple, 
and witha tons of chasten=d piety a3 well as evangelic spint.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, 

“Christians of all names will read it with deep interest,”— 
Christian Chronicle 

Recently padlished hy GOULD & LINCOLN 

Sif 69 Washington st., Boston, 
EDGES: LIVE FENCES FROM THE MACLUSA, 
OR OSAGE ORANGE, 

The astoulshmg properties of the Osage Orange as a hedge 
plant, are b-coming universaily acknowledged. Ic nas been fully 
tested, and found to be ail that can be desired to make a cheap, 
beautiful and protective fence, Four years suffices to make a 
hedge linpenetrable to everytoing toat waiks, and which muy be 
expected tu cudure for generations, 

Mony persons who have attempsed to grow the Osage Orange 
have becom discouraged from their repeated fatlar:s in making 
the seed germinate, wn'ch may be thusexplained: The great de- 
mand for seed has led iguoraut or unprineipled p»rsons to resort 
to scaldiug or beup-rotting the apples. This greauy facilitates 
the process of exiractare, but destroys the vitaliiy of the reed, 
This together with the careiess, slovenly manner of patting up 
and snd ng to market, has rendered « large portion of the sac d 
sold Worthless, In order to secure a reliable article for my own 
use, | have for severa! season: been Ww Southern Texas, and had 
; it gathered under my Own rupernsion, aud cannot be tistaken 
respecting its qualiy, Tis put up in smatl sacks, and marked 
H. W. Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. Price, $l per lb. As tmany 
persons desire plants ready for setting in hedve, I bave esiablish- 
ed nurseries in different sections of the country, where they are 
raised on a larve scale aud ina mos econumical manner. Retail 
_ $10 per luvv, = A greay deduction to those who buy large 








4 deseriptive pamphlet, containing full directions for planting 
seed, setting and r-aing heege, given to purchasers. Apply as 
above, or to P. B. Aiuglo, Philwieiphia, or Byram, Pitkin & Co., 





Louisvilie, Ky, £33-3 33 
A FRENCH FAMILY “HAVING LEFT PARIS 
three months past, snd residing now in Braoklyn, desires to 


flud pupi sin French, Music and Drawing, Tbe whole instruction 
ot the Music tevever has Leen given by the well known AmBRiIsB 
THOMAS, and the best masters of Parvs. Tae great Mainpsos has 
given the entire instruction ia Urawing. The teacher in French 
has 4 full diploma. 

Rerexence.— Mr. Bowen, firm of Bowen & McNamee, oor. Clark 
aud Wil.ow streets Brooklyn. 

— call corner Fourth Place and Clinton st., Brooklyn. 
{TTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 563, is 
| now ready. CONTENTS ° 

Toe Death of the Czar Poretoia—The Continent in 1854—Pres- 
pects in the East: France vs. England—Lizsy Paneu’s Christmas 
Eves—A School Friend of Sir Walter Scott—Deata of Ni-bolas, 
his Career, Prospe:ts ef the New Keiga—Science and Arts—A 
First Appearance upon any Stage—The French Crystal Palace— 
The Preuy Old Lady— The Prauklin Expedition—Veath of Nicho- 
lus—Letters of Dean Swif.—Marquis de Dangean. With Poetry 
avd short articles. 

Publi-hed every week, at $6a year. 64 pages in each number, 
Offive, 343 Broadway. 343 


MUURNING GOUOD3 AT FAIR PRICES. 
WEED’S 
FAMILY MOURNING 8TORE, 
499 Broadway, four dvors below St. Nicholas Hotel, 
New- Y org. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT has recently been opened 


with a full and complete assortment of newly imported 
Mourning Dry Goods ol every description, together witn the 
Jatest styles of Paris Dresses, Mantilias, Bonnets, etc., etc. Fam- 
ilies supplied upon the most reasonable terms, far beluw the usaal 
cost of this classof goods. QO omplete mourning suits made to or- 
der in the most fashionable styles at a few hours’ notice. This 
establishment is the largest, and will be made the first, of ite kind 
in the oty, where the demands of its patruns will be met with 
liutie trouble and great profit to themselves, Citizens aud etran- 
gtrs are invited to examine (his entirely new stock, as in all cases 
gvods wiil be freely and courteously shown. 
BED's FAMILY MOURNING 
333-8305 ” 











STORB, 
Broadway. 





rials, and they hove been wrought up witha grasp and vigor 
of mind and @ power of delineation, whieh give to the work a very 
high intellectual and moral tone, and an irresistible control over 
the sympathies and emotiuns of the reader. The foliowing are 
some of the opinions of the Boston press: 

“ We have teen enough of the proof-sheets to ba able to say 
that it isa well-conceived and finely-written tale, of high moral 
excellence and useful tendency. The plot is exceedingly atiract- 
ive, and the style of the author is pure and vigorous.” —Courier. 

‘Having read a portion of the proof-sheets, we are prepared to 
pronounce it & Work of uncommon power, and of exciting and 
absorbing interest. We are intensely anxious to follow the des- 
tiny of the prominent characters.”—Telegraph. 

“ The sory moves on with a force, directness of aim,and digni- 
fied moral tone, which every sensible reader will admire. There is 
about it nothing flimsy or trifling, no fooflsh gossip, no senseless 
and silly talk, turown in to make outa book. . . Itis such a 
specimen of literary workmanship, in the story form,as it is re- 
freshing to get hold of ’—Satarday Evening Gazette. 

“Tis high literary character, and the peculiar features of the 
plot, unfulding scenes of ‘real life,’ and of affecting and even 
terrible interest,will impress every one who enters upon the story.” 
—Journal. 

‘*1t is a novel, founded on actual occurrences, though of a most 
remarkable character; and the scene is laid in one of our own 
New-England villages. The moral tone of the work, judging from 
such of the proof-pages as we have s2en, will satisfy the most 
scrupulous reader,”—Traveler. 

“It is written in a style of uncommon beauty and force, and 
the work, in its whole plot aud exeoution, promises to exceed 
any work of the kind with which we are acquainted.”—Tran- 
script. 

“ We are led to expect a work of extraordinary interest—decid- 
edly the best popular tale of the season.”—Bee, 

The above work will be issued about the first of May. 
from the trade respectfully solicited by the publishers. 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., 

78 Washington street, Boston. 


; Just Published. 
THE SPELLER AND DEFINER’S MANUAL. By 


Witiiam W. Smiru, Principal of Grammar School No, 1, 
New-York, author of the * Speller’s Manual.” 

This work is designed to supply & desideratum long felt in the 
schoo!-room. It ountains abuvut fourteen thousand of the most 
usefal words in the English language, correctly spelled, pronoun- 
ced, Jeflued, and arranged in classes, tegether with rules for 
spelling prefixes, and suffixes, with their significations, rales for 
use of capiiais, punctuation, and other marks used io writing and 
printing, quotations trom other languages used in English compo- 
sition, abbreviatiuns, ete., to which is added a Vocabulary for 
reference. Words which resembie each other in pronunciation, 
but have different meanings, are arranged together, and occupy 
about oue-eighth of ihe entire work, containing nearly three huu- 
dred pages. Th» sentences for examples for pupils (each em- 
bracing two or more of these words) will be found very instruct- 
ive and entertaining. While 

THE SPELLER AND DEFINER’S MANUAL . 
supplies all that can be desired in an ordinary dictionary or epell- 
er, it furnishes much important information that cannot be found 
in these, and preeents a study, usually dry and uninteresting, in 
# natural and attractive manner. It is adapted to the capacities 
of children, and will essentially aid the teacher in the work of in- 
struction, by suggesting qguestivns and ideis that are very often 
overlooked auid the anxieties of the schuvol-room. 

It will be found to be one of the moet u-eful works for echools 
or self-instruction ever issued asa ‘ext- book, and its examination 
«itl abuncantly repay any friend of education. 

The Manual has been adopted by 

THE BUARD OF EDUCATION, 
for ure in the Pustic Scnooits or New-) ork City, and nearly 
the whole of the first edition is already exhausted. 

We invite attention to the fullowing extracts of notices of this 
work from city papers: 

“ The voluwe is not only valuable as a text-book for schools, 
but will be useful to adulis whose knowledge of the mechanics ol 
literature have growa rusty.”—Commercial Advertizer. 

“itis very neally arranged, and shows evident marks of care 
and scholarsbip.”— Evangelist. 

“ We perceive that the author has adopted a new p aa, which 
Wwe approve of; it is that of presenting the words as ordinarily 
used in writing and printing, and not dividing them isto sylla- 
bies—thus they present to tne learner their usual appearance io a 
book or manuscript, which is not the case in the old system of 
syllableiziug words in # speliipg-book; and such words 4s are 
sounded differently to the spelling, have the correct sound dis- 
tinctly marked. We commend it to the attention of teachers.’’— 
New-York Dispatch. 

* We like the plan and execution of this new work, and recom- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.” —Life Illustrated. 

* This is a schoo:-book of a genuine character The author is 
a teacher of long experience in the common schools of New-York 
who, some years ago, published a smalicr Work of a similar chur- 
acter, of which many thourand copies were sold. A great num- 
ber of words, Whose orthography 1s difficult to be remembered by 
young *cholars, are here grouped toye:her, regardiess of alpha- 
beticul order, and apparently s»mewhat at random; yet, realy, 
they are divided int the various Classes in which the words them- 
celves, from certain striking similarities or d ff-reaces in spel ing, 
Meuning. or pronunciation, naturally fall. Dhus obelisk is put 
with basilisk ; and hecatumb with catacomb. At the bottom of 
each pxge is a paragraph of judicious questions, relating to the 
words and significations given above. Thasit is asked. * Whatis 
the difference between foliage, verdure and vegetation?’ Itoon 
tains many Valuable sugyestions for teachers aud pupils, which 
are worihy of the attention of every one engaged in the laborious 
bat honorable pursuit of teaching the young.”—New-York Ob- 
server. 

Retail price, 623g cents, Single copies, for examination, sent to 
any part of the convtry, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, 

Address DANIEL BURGKSS & CU., Publishers. 

333-334 No 60 John street, New- York. 
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HE SONS OF NEW-ENGLAND have scattered to 
the remotest quarters of the Union; but wherever they are 
they will never forget the scenes of their nativity. In the valleys 
of the great rivers, and in the sili receding country which we cai! 
Tue Waart, they will revert to the farm-house, with its tail well 
sweep ; the litue red school-bouse, with the stern, birch-sceptered 
masier; and to the solema, old meeting-house, with its associa- 
tions of Puritan Sabbaths. 

Whoever would recall these 

MEMORIES OF HOME, 
will find an unfailing plea-ure in the charming Skeiches of New- 
England Life and Character, to be found in 
THE MAV-FLOWER, by Mrs. H BeEcuEerR Stows, 

Thix volume contains a fund of description, of hugor and pa- 
thos, that would iasure its hearty reception, even if it came from 
an unknown writer. 

In one vol, 12m, with a beautiful Vignette, and a finely-en 
graved 8tkeL PorrRalT oF THE AUTHOR. 
For sale by ali booksellers, Price. $1.25, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & OO., Publishers 
13 Wintir street, Boston. 


833-334 J, C. DERBY, New-York. 
A GREAT BUOK ~ 
FROM THE PEN OF MRS8. GORE. 
THE DISTINGUISHED AUTHORESS OF 
THE “BANKER’S WIFE,’ 


M A M MON; Or, Tne Harpsnips or an Hetr 
ph Bss, By Mrs. Gore, auhor of * Banker’s Wife,” “ Abed- 
Lego,” * Heir of Seiwoou,” ere, 

cloth, $1; paper covers, 75 cents, 


In one volume !2mo. Price in 
JOST PUBLISHED PROM AN ADVANCE ENGLISH COPY 

This is the latest production from the pen of Mra. Gore, and 

many of the English press accord to it the high praive of being 

the best. 

* The idea intended to be worked out, is the impoverishing 

nature of a love of money. The author shows how it eats out ali 

geniality, all kindliness of nature—desiroying the very power to 

enjoy the much-beloved riches, even when thry fali iv golden 

showers witout stint or limitation. of John ¥ ool 
carefully flu- 


the gradual 


The characte 
ston, of Wraysbury, is evidently a study from life- 
ished and elaborated ; it is exceedingly well done. 
chokiog-up of ali his facuities with gold dust—the rusting avd 
blunling of all his mental gifts and natural affections—are excel 
lendly brought out; and John Woolston, of Wraysbury, muy 
sland for a type of thé intense vu'garity of selfish prosperity. 
In conclusion, we must say that we prefer ‘Mammon’ to 
either of Mire. Gore’s other novels’ — Athen um, 
Mailed, free of postage, upon receipt of the retail price. 
BUNC: & BROTHER, Publishers, 
883 134 Nassana street, New-York. 


\ PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BOUK-KekrinNG 
LX For FaRMgRs. 

The grest reasou woy farmers co generally neglect to keep ac- 
Curae accounts, Is bucuuse the books of instraction are Wolly 
derigued tor extensive commercial transaction-, the every-day 
business of common fife being wholly overiooked. Mayvarw’s 
Book-KREPING supplies the want. Lt isso simplethat nu one cag 
fail to uiderstaud ithe whore system and yet is ample for all or 
Gipary transec ious. Getit and weit, Price, 42 cents Copies 
sent by mail, pustaye paid, on receipt of price w the pub ichers, 

DANIEL BIRGES3 & UO, 

333-3 16 


6 Juhn street, New- Vouk. 
1 00 BUUK AVENTIS WANLED—To canvaes 
5 for the best and most saleable books published 
Ti y are written by the most popular avthers of the day, includ- 
lag, amoung others, 0.8. ARTHUR, of Whose late great work 
TBN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM, 
ten thousand copies Were suid withia a month of pudlication. 
These books are besanfully illustrated, many of them wih 
highly-colored plates, and are printed aud bound an the best man- 
lher, 
Agents wil find a pleasant and profitable employment in thvir 
cir ulation, 
For purtioulars, address, po-t- paid, 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
45 North 4.b st, Philadelphia. 


perenne i INSTRUMENTS—N. B. Cua 

BERLAIN Oontivues to Manufecture all the various insira 
nents tliustrating Pneamatics, Hydrostatios, Meehanios, Bie ctrici 
ty, Kiectro-Magneti-m, Optics, Astronomy, ete, aod hores, with 
his experience and skiil, © furnish sach a class of instruments as 
wil) tuvite wad merit the patronage so loug aud so liberally be- 
8% wed. 

liiuairated price-cataingues tent post-piid on application. 

*) namberiatn’s Dlastrated Pneumatics,” with two bundred 
experiments, Td cents 

33-345 





3S3E 


No. 220 Washington atreet, Boston. 








SCHOOLS FOR THE DEsTiTUTE! 
CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. — 
HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
316 Chestuat street, Philadelphia. 

This institution, (established More (ham THIRTY YSARS apn. 
publishes nearly ong THOUSAND cifferent book» for oluidren a n¢ 
yout), moral «nd iosiruciive, useful aod enteriaining, religiv Us 
apd unsecta: ian. 

It also estadiishes Sunday-schools in destitute places, and sup- 
p'ieg really needy schools with books gratuitously. Is op: rations 
extend all over the country, and are truly national, bene yo.e ut 
and patriotic, 

OF Any persons disposed to aid in enlightening the ignorant 
and in diffusing ase'al knowledge, and the best religious infla- 
ences, may wisely and safely avail chemselves of this mediain. 

OFFICRR®. 
John M’Lean, President. Fred, W, Porter, Cor, Sec 
Herman Cope, Treasarer, Fred. A. Packerd, Baitor. 

N.-w Vork Brauch Depository, No. 147 Nassau str: et. 

333-334 G 8, 800 71B LD, Agent. 
THE MOST THRILLING KOMANCE UF THe VAY 
IS NOW PUBLISHING IN 

RANK LESLIES NEW-YORK JOURNAL OF 
ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
ART. 

Publish) don the 1st of each month, containing 6 wee - 
Paces (large quar.o, doable the # ae of any other magamne. jor val- 
uabie resting watt-r, and ilastraied by wumerous beAUTIFUL 
ENGRAVINGS. Price, 149 cepts. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRES. 

“ Frank Leslie's New-York Journal is a mathly of genuine ex 
e+lience, and is supernly illustrated. throughout with wood en- 
g-uvinys by the most celevrated of New-York artists."— D-1, 

fe Reporter, 
~~ We ane of nojoarnal beter calculated to please and edify 
the reader. [tis iilustrated by many beautiful engravings. while 
the articles are particularly attractive @nd mstractive.’—Fin 
case Democrat. 

* We have given its pages more than & cursory examination and 
can say, without exaggeration, that ve have nos foand within the 
compass of 80 great 4 Variety of reading, so mach to luterest, in- 
form, and amuse the general reader. "—Portasouth Herald 

Yearly 





To be had of ali booksellers, 338uf 
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Wes AND VALUABLE BOOKS.— 
I, THE MINISTER'S FAMILY. By the Rey. Wm. M. 
Hetherington, 12mo0; 75 centa. : 

* There are many passages in this artless tale of trial 
that will bring tears into the eye, while its pictures of Senn 
life and Scottish piety are drawn with. an accuracy and a fervor 
that will oe it a high rank as a work of art.” =~ Watohmoan, 
_ IL THE RICH KiNSMAN ; or, The History of Ruth the Moab 
itess. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 16mo; $1. 

The title of this volume will be a sufficient recommendatiog 
to most of our readers, without anything being added toit. In 
point of spirit it is equal to the most effective of the eminent an- 
thor’s voluines, and in point of loveliness of tone it wiil rank 
among the first practical works of the day.”—-Episcopal Re- 


corver, 
MATTHEW 





iil. THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS oF 
HENRY, (the Commentator.) 2 vols, royal Svo; §4. 

- + « “The habit of a apt allusion to Scriptare 
facts, and the use of Scripture anguage which Mr. Henry diti- 
gently cultivated, hus not only enriched, bat auspeakably en- 
livened his miscellaneous writings. + His diction, always 
expressive, is often felicitous; and, though it makes no preten- 
sion to elegance, 18 both nervous and furcible, - His allo 
sion aud imegery, in like manuer, always please and always edify; 
the former, because they are generally Scriptural; the latter, be- 
cause, like the parables of our Lord, they ure derived from the 
most common occurrences.”"—The Rev. J. B. Wilhama 

{V. THE FOOTSTEPS OF 8T. PAUL. By the author of the 
“ Morning and Nigut Watches.” 160; $1, 

* This is an admirable book. Commencing with the tender 
youth of the great Apostle, it follows him through the shifis and 
dangers of his eventful career, only Jeaving bim when his‘ fesh- 
ly tabernacle’ had been consigned to its last resting-place, The 
simple and beautiful style in which this work is written; the 
graccful and eloquent reflections which the subject, here and 
there, Suggests; ibe minuteness of detail, and the abiding impres- 
sion which it is ca!culated to leave upon the mind of the reader, 
all combine to render it one of the most interesting and usefal 
works of the sesson.”—Express 

V. MEMOIRS OF JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN, Pastor of 
the Waldbach, in the Ban De La Roche. 18mo ; 40 cts. 

© This invaluable memoir i- a livis g illustration of the power 
of bumble and devoted pity, and of its achievement in wane- 
forming the barren desert into the garden of the Lord.”—Ohrist 
ian Observer, 

Vi. BAXTER’S SAINTS’ REST, Unabridved. foyal®vo; $2. 

“+ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,’ unabridged, filing a luree und hand- 
some book of 660 pages, is a new book, This, we presume, is the 
first edition ever issued in this country. - « All who appre- 
Clute baxter as a soul-stirring, earnest, practical writer,will desire 
to read this work just as he wri te it. - . Itneeds no recom- 
mendation but the fact that it is the Baints’ Everlasting Rest en- 
lire, without abridgment ’— hristian Obrerver. 

Vil. ASHTON COTTAGE; or, Tne True Faith. Iiluetrated 
16mo ; 60 cents, 

“An affes'ing tale, which portrays some of the purest phases 
of Christian faith. Its simplicity well accords with the sacred 
nature of the subject, while the impression !t leaves is strongly 
persuasive of a holy life and humbie trust in the Redeemer.”— 
Evangelist. 

Vilt. A HISTORY OF THE BIBLE FROM THE CREATION 
OF THE WORLD TO THE INOARN ATION OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, By John Fleetwood, D.D. | vol , 8vo; $2. 

1X. THE TRUTH AND LIFE. A serws of Discourses. By 
the Rt. Rev. U, P. Mclivaine. D.D., Bistop of Ohio, &vo; $2 

“ We have seidom met with a more admirable volume of Ser- 
mons than the oue pow lying before us The subjects are 
varied, but in all there is the same clearness, and fullness of Gos- 
pel trath. We can assure our readers that there isa fresh- 
ness and power pervading the work which :s most delightfal te 
find io this age of flimsy sentiment and idealistic abstractions,”— 
Banner. 

X. THE MIND OF JESUS. By the author of the 
and Night Watches.” 16mo; 40 cents. 

XI. DiSCOURSES ON TRUTH, By J. Hf. Thornwell, D.D.,ef 
Columbia, 8. C. 2d thousand, 12m0; $1. 

Xil. JAY’3 AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISEENCES, 2 


vols, 12mo; $2.50 


Morning 


ROBERT CARTER A BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway. New-York, 


YARE AND VALUABLE BIBLICAL AND CLASS. 
1C \L WORKS, just received and offered at wreatly reduced 
prices by JOHN WILEY, 167 Broagway. 
Antiphorarium Romanum De Tempore et Sanctis,etc. 1 vol. 
large foliu, Massively bound in yelium, Metal corners 
$15.00 
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4 vols. in 2. 4to, veiium, clasps... 6.50 


» Scripturum Ecclestasticurum Historia Literaria, eto 


tiam Kvangeiicam. 
Cave 


i vol. 4:0, old calt, $4.50, 2 vols. folio, veilam.. 10.50 
Cudworthi. Systema Intellectuale, etc, 2 vols. folio, old 

calf 5206 sbe cuen ck denen maanee snes ~~ oa 
Cipriani Opera Omuia, 1 vol folio, vellum... pie 450 
De An‘iquitute Britannica Ecclesiae. 1 vol, 4to, leather 400 
b’Urville. Numismata sicula. 1 vol. folio, leather 3.75 
Eurebri. ete. Historia Ecclesiastica. 1 vol. 400, leather 3.75 
Sancti Gregorit Magni Primi Papee Primi Upera. 6 vols. 

ie, Gall GOi.....ccccesccss Suuwaseeee 1s 
Bancti Patris Nestri Gregorii Nariaunzeni Opera Grace, Lat, 

% vols, 4to, vellum ° ” 9.00 


Sancii Hieronymi Stridomensis Ov era. 2 vols. folic 





det Prof. Anam, etc, 4 vols, folio, vellum 
Mischoa five Tottus Hebraorum juris, Rituam, Antiqu 
um, ac Legum Ura'ium Systema, ete. Guilielmus Suren- 





husius. % vols. folio, old calf...... -» 18,79 
Lexicon Hebraico-Uhaldsicu-Latino-Biblicurm, Dominic! : 

Passionei. 2 vols. folio, caif.... a6 anew 6.63 
De Legibus Hepraeorum Rituslibus et Karum Rationibus, 

Libri Tres, Joanne Spencero. 1 vol. folio, veilum..... 3.75 
Novum T-stamentum, @r, et Lat. Follo, old ca!!. 187 
Commentarins in Libruin Prophetiarum Jesaic, ec. 8 vols. 

rr ee sseaccane Ga 
Sancti Ambrosii Mediolaneosis Episcop: Opera, ad Manu- 

scriptos Codices Vaticanos, etc. 4 vols, 4to, half mor.... 15,75 
Nouvelle Binliiotheqae Des Aulears Ecclesiastiques, Vonte- 

nant L’ Histoire De Leur Vie, etc. L. Ellies Da Pin, 12 

Oe eae re ae 
Binghami Opera Omuia. 11 vols. small 4to, bound in 3, 

Ns as vnbevaseensueecnakseehinde cae cube okbeee . 200 
Graecam Lexioon Mauuale Primum a Bevjamine Hedaric 

Ins'itutum, etc, 1 vol. 4to, caif, very neat ‘ 2.26 
Desertations Sur L’Existeuce De Dieu. Par M. Jacqaelot. 

B DUB. GOR, POI. once cecssesecceccss petanes vases Lo 
Commentarius Analytico Exege'icus Tam literalis realis 

Evangelic Secundum Joaunum. Adolpbho Lampe, 3 vols. 

GO, GEE Glo 00c 0000 0000 0008 cssecees ces OO ccveccesess 7.00 
Histvoire Da Oaivinism and Cella da Papiswe mises en par- 

allele, etc. Matinbuurg. 1 vol. emali4io...... ......... 9% 
Diarium Italienne sive Monumenioram Veterum, Biblio- 

thecaruin, Musacoram, etc. 1 vol. 4te, vellum.... - 2% 


Histoire de L’Eglise et da Monde. Par 
Smali 4:0, half velium......... . ‘sa chehoee 
Le Novean Testament De Notre Signeur Jesus Christ,Notes 
Literale, par Mrs. De Beausobre et Lenfant. 2 vols. 4to.. 23.00 


Benedict-Pictet. 


Turrettini Institutio Theolugia Elencticwe, 3 vols. small, 
4to, vellum, $4; 2 vols, smuli 4to, velium......... cocm «NO 
Hermanni Venema Deseriationum Sacrum, etc. 1 vol 


emall 4to... .. 006660 c000e8 ° . 
Hermaom Veuema Commentarius ad Primus Vigiuti et 
Ucuin Pralmos, Quo Singuloram, Argumentane, ete. 6 


quart, helf Russia........ nee ees eee 2.25 
Jon, Christoohori Wageneerlii Sta. Hocest: Liber Mischi 
nicus De Uxore Adullerii Suspecta, etc 4to vellum. - 


Obrietiani Eberhard: Weismann: Lotreductio i. Memourabi- ° 


lia Kcclestactica Historae Sacrae Novi Teetument), ete. 2 





vols, small 4to, veilum............ easel 5.06 
Introductio in Libros f£eclesia Lutheranae 8) mibollees, 

ete. Georgii Walchii. Small 4to, half jeather...... 1,87 
Jo Cur@opnort Woltit. Corm Philolugica et Critica, 5 

Vols. small 460, 01d calf...... .ccccees cccees - 6.79 
Systema Theologiae Lutberanae Orthodoxum cum Brev 

Notatione Dissensionune Receotiorum Opera, De Caroll 

Fried:ici Bahrdt. | vol. 8vo, balf Kustia aeites 1.68 
Ti Lien Patavini Historimaram Qiod Excal, cua perpet 

uis Car, Sigouii and J. Fr. Gronova Notis 8vo, leaihor., 100 
Memorius Da Curdinal Du Ke z. 3 vols, 18mo ‘ 1,00 
Dissertatio De Variis Vitis LXX Loterprerune Versivs 

ante B. Orginis acvum idatis. Smail 4co, hal) Russia 1,25 
lovanis Caivini in Libram Psalmorum Commentarius, Ad 

Editonem Amst lod sineusem Accuratissimi «xseribi Cu 

ravit A. Tholuck. 1 ve half mior., ve t 1.50 
F avi Josepni Hebraei Graece et Latine Ex ¢ 1 Edvtior 

ene Lozdvno-Batavani sigeberti Harerce: pi coi Ox- 

oulepsi t aunties Hedgen Fravciscus Oberu vols, 

Svo hall mor,, nea ° eevee . 450 
Demosth- bis Qile Supersant Lo toris Libris as mendats 

E:tidit [louis Jacobus Rewke. Evitio Correctior Curante 

Godotredo Henrico Bcharff-ro 9 vols, Svo, cloth se 
T Livi Pacaviod Histeriarom ab Urne Condita, Litré, Qui 

Supersunt, Omnes cum 10 is Iutegris Laur, Vailac, M. 

Aut Sabillici Beatt Phenam, 8S gisui Gelenit, ete 29 

vols. 8vo, halfcalt . “er i 23.6 
Corpus Gruinmaticorum Latinvium Veverum Cx legit Aoxit 

Recensiut 4c Potionum Leedont« Vari-catem Adiecit Pr 

dericus Lendemanpus Secrorum Opera adiuius. 3 vols, 

4, psper covers... +e 1,50 
Seati Kimpirict Opera Geaece et atine cura Fabric 1 

vol, Svo bomredis.... oe see 3.90 
Patres Evcesi@ Anyli‘a @: Aldhelemus. Beda, Bonifari- 

u4, Alsuinus, Lanfrancus, Anselemus, Thomas: ancaur, 

et Rettqui,ee. Edidit J. 4. Girer, LL.D. +6 vols. Sv¥o 

cloth : ne i ‘ 62 5t 
Venu-raniis Bede Opera Q iat Sapersuat Oinia, ote. Edidis 

J. A Giles 1% vols Sve. cloth Sed ae 1575 
Saccti Aidh-imi Opers. Bu. J. A. Gies 1 vol Sve, clot 1.36 
Bonatactt Opera Omnia. Ed. 4. A. Giles, 2 vols. Svo,ct th 2.75 
Lanfranci (pera, bd, J. A. Giles. 2 voix, Sve, cloth. ...e. 275 


Josomis Siresberiensis Opera, Ed. J. 4, G les 5 vols. &y 
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THE LIFE TREE 


L 
Tus tree of life that shone so fair 
In spring’s alternate chine and shower, 
What bitter fruits its branches bear, 
How soon ’tis robbed of leaf and flower! 
As if across the sheltering glade 
Had swept the pestilent Simoom, 
Nor ever more beneath its shade, 
Shall violet ope or primrose bloom. 
IL 
No more beneath its sheltering leaves 
Shall wearied lambs at noontide throng, 
While overhead the linnet weaves 
The silken tenor of ber song. 
No more the pale and widowed moon 
Her dewy tears above it weep, 
No more at night’s unbroken noon 
Shall Muse beneath its branches sleep. 
IIL 
For blight has fallen on bud and leaf, 
And turned its wholesome sap to gall, 
And mildewed, withered, bowed in grief, 
It totters to an early fall 
The bough the robin used to love 
Now nightly hears the owlet hoot— 
The locust gnaws the leaves above, 
The canker-worm is at its root. 
IV. 
Then, shall it fall, and leave behind 
No record of its brighter past— 
Uprooted by the idle wind, 
And whirled away upon the blast ? 
Forefend it Heaven! a soil too warm 
Hath nursed this plague: transplant it now 
Where drifting snows and eddying storm 
May purge the root and cleanse the bough. 


V. 
And Hope—who long had listened mute— 
Now raised her azure eyes and smiled ; 
She whispered low of future fruit, 
And pointed to the western wild: 
‘Oh bear it thither—trust in God! 
Have faith in my prophetic words, 
Again "twill spread its arms abroad, 
And shelter its deserted birds!” 


—e@o—_____. 


THE DAISY. 


G. HL 


BY JOHN MASON GOQD. 


Nor worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God ia here— 

The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He who arched the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wond'rous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daiay’s purple bud? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embogeed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within? 


And fling it unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert aod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 
In every step the stamp of God! 


Family Reading. 
SASANA, THE INDIAN MAIDEN. 


I nore my readers will not be tired of Indian | 
stories, for I have yet many more to tell. Our im- | 
pressions have been so long unjust concerning 
this poor people, that I cannot help thinking it a 
duty to bring out individual character—to illus- 
trate the virtues of a race so misrepresented and 
maligned. 

It is pleasant, especially to a Christian, to be 
able to trace the influence of some trifling effort to 
do good, and find, not only for years but for gene- 
rations, that a little rill which was scarcely visible 
has watered a large garden, which has bloomed 
and brought forth fruit, when, without this, it 
would have remained a waste—a barren wilder- 
Noss. 

In the time of the American Revolution, Brant, 


could, in the light of such a relationship, look forth 
upon life and upon nature, and in consistency 
with the penitence and humility of the Christian 
walk, be cheerful and joyous in the springtime of 
being. She consecrated her life to the service of 
God, ina way in which she thought she could be 
most useful to her people. She had learned the 
Bnglish language 80 thoroughly, that she was able 
to compose in it both prose and poetry, and her 
compositions weuld have done credit to any Eng- 
lish maiden of the same age. 

Together the brother and sisters had prepared 
an elementary book in the Mohawk language, and 
by their own exertions had caused to be printed 
more than four thousand copies. These have 
been scattered widely among the children in schools, 
and it was to obtain a fund to enable them to print 
more, and also to prepare others, that they came 
forth among a strange people, to give pleasure by 
using the gifts which God had bestowed upon them, 
and to acquire the means of extensive usefulness, 
Yet, noble as was their purpose, and beautiful as 
were their lives, they often experienced coldness or 
a painful repulse which was deeply wounding to 
their sensitive natures, because they were Indians ; 
though they never failed to win the hearts of the 
most ignorant and coarse, when they poured forth 
their souls in song. 

But they had scarcely begun their work, and ac- 
complished but a little of the good they intended, 
when one was called away to sing a sweeter strain 
in the angel-choir above. 
charmed a little village with their melody, and the- 
next day it was announced that Sasana was dead. 
They had taken their seats in a car, to proceed on 
their journey, when one of thdse terrible accidents 
occurred which have become so fearfully common 
in our country, and one of the Indian maidens 
and two other passengers were crushed and in- 
stantly killed. 

A strange Providence it seems to us, that one 
whose life promised so much usefulness should thus 
early be cut off. Of her people there is only a little 
remnant remaining, and of these only a few have 
had the advantages of education so as to be fitted 
for missionaries and teachers; and we cannot un- 
derstand why one so gifted and accomplished was 
not permitted a long life to devote to the elevation 
of her kindred. ‘“God’s ways are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 

The brother and sister still live; but sad has 
been Ta-go-wea, and very mournful have been her 
Strains since the death of her sister. She strives 
to be cheerful, and strives to be useful; but the 
silver cord is broken—the harp does not keep tune. 
The mother of this Christian family may be seen 
every Sabbath, with her prayer-book in her hand, 
wending her way to the mission-church. Her head 
is white with the snow of more than eighty win- 
ters, yet she walks four miles to mingle her pray- 
ers with the people of God in His sanctuary, and 
returns at night to her cottage refreshed rather than 
weary. 

Oh, would that there were many who fully un- 
derstood the desire of this people for knowledge— 
would that they were not compelled to ask so long 
in vain! How many might have become like this 
Indian maiden, and their sweet voices tuned for the 
choir of cherubim and seraphim in the City of the 
New Jerusalem, had they only been furnished with 
the Christian harp! A multitude do I know who 
are hungering, and who would gladly eat of the 
crumbs which we throw away; but there are none 
to offer them even these, and they go all the way 
sorrowing. Our forefathers were guilty of great 
wrong and oppression, but we are guilty of great 
neglect. Let us arise and be doing; for only a 
little while can we work for the children of the 
forest—they will soon all have wasted away. 

M. M. 





* 
> 





PHBE AND MAGGIE. 


A rew days since, I called at the ‘“‘ Home for the 
Friendless,” to see the little children who have found 
a shelter there. Many of them are orphans, others 





the great Mohawk Chief, was the ally of the Brit- 
ish. At the close of the war, he retired with his | 
people from the banks of the Mohawk to a reserva- | 
tion in Canada, on the shores of the river Salmon. | 
He had for many years been interested in the im- | 
provement and education of his race, but at length | 


he became a Christian, and resolved to furnish the | 


Gospel to the Indian in his native tongue. For this hand that one of the little ones insisted was “ tandy,” 


are half-orphans, and a few may have both parents 


| living. These children, while they remain at the 


‘“‘ Home,” are kindly cared for, and are instructed 
by a most excellent teacher. 

In the nursery I saw a group of little ones, some 
of them not old enough to talk. They clustered 
about me as I entered. I had a small parcel in my 


purpose he devoted many years to study, and trans- | 314 a-ked me to give him some. They all seemed 


lated the Gospels, the Book of Genesis, and the ¢) understand the attractions of candy, and more 


Prayer-book of the Episcopal Church. These were | 


widely disseminated, and were the instruments of 
great good. 

Three or four years ago, an Indian youth and 
two sisters visited various towns in New-York 
and Pennsy!vania, giving concerts, at which they 
gang simple melodies receiving their greatest in- 
terest from the sweetness and pathos with which 
they were sung. Their dress was the modern, 
simple Indian costume, and their manners remark- 
ably simple and unobtrusive. One who heard them 
says, ‘tears were in the eyes of all who listened,” 
and “there was a sweet breathing of nature’s 
melody in their music, that brought thoughts of 
nature own waving woods. There were some 
warbled strains that were free and clear and in- 
spiring as the song of the Oriole.” 

But it was the mission of these young strangers 
that excited for them a peculiar interest. They 
had been educated—they had learned to read the 
Bible—the very Bible their great chief had trans- 
lated; and they wished to procure the means of 
multiplying copies, of establishing schools and 
building churches, for their own nation and also 
for those far away in the wilderness, who had not 
yet heard a word of the “glad tidings of salvation 
to all men.” The school in which the brother and 
eldest sister of the family were educated, was eight 
miles from their home; yet no exertion, fatigue or 
exposure was too great to deter them from their 
purpose of acquiring knowledge. The two oldest 
educated Sasana and Ta-go-wea, who accompanied 
their brother in giving concerts, and they also were 
permitted to spend several months in the family of 
the missionary who lived upon the reservation. 

Brant was an Episcopalian, and therefore those 
among his people who embraced Christianity united 
with that Church, and to its solemn and interesting 
service this little missionary band were deeply at- 
tached. ‘Now we are at home,” said one of them 
as they entered a church on Christmas morning, and 
saw upon the wall the evergreen with which they 
were accustomed to decorate their own little sanc- 
tuary in the wild-wood ; and it is said that this same 
little church they loved so much, was built by the 
Indians themselves, at an expense of $9,000, a sum 
which they contributed cheerfully, though it cost 
them great sacrifices. 

I have seen tho portraits of this trio, and upon 
each countenance there is written intelligence, piety, 
and an earnest purpose. Sasana was peculiarly 
gifted. Every movement and every word were 
characteristic of the Indian maiden; her conversa- 
tion full of vivacity, imaginative, and at the same 
time discriminating, showed her to be one of no com- 
mon mind. There was a rich vein of poetry in her 
thoughts and language, and a freedom of manner 
at once modest and graceful, which won the hearts 
of all around her, both old and young. And Sa- 
Sana was a Christian maiden. So far as we might 
judge and well believe, hers was a simple, genuine, 

unostentatious piety—the piety of one who, as a 
“member of Christ, a child of God, and an heir 
through faith of Tis everlasting kingdom,” 


than one voice united in the petition, ‘Give me 


| gome.” I told them I had none, and took one of 


the most earnest of the pleaders in my arms to 
speak tohim. When I put him down another little 
orphan held up her hands, saying, ‘Take me, too.” 

There were two little girls sitting together. One 
of them was about three, and the other about five 
years old. The name of the youngest was Maggie. 
The eldest was Phabe. They had been at “the 
Home” only a short time. A few weeks since, their 
| father, a respectable mechanic and an industrious 





| man, became ill and died. Their mother took care 


'of him in his illness. The fatigue and exposure 


| which she endured prostrated her, and it was not 


long before she joined her husband in the eternal 
world. She gave her children to a clergyman who 
visited her frequently, to provide homes for them 
when they had neither father nor mother to take 
care of them. 

The woman was a Protestant and a Christian. 
She was surrounded by many Roman Catholic fam- 
ilies. When they found she could not recover, 
some of them began to help themselves to what they 
could find in her rooms. They talked to her very 
severely about her religion. When she was dying, 
one woman fook a ring from her finger, and then, 
seating herself at the foot of the bed, told her she 
hoped she would be entirely miserable if she did 
not become a Catholic. 


A few days before her death, Phoebe and Maggie 
were taken to “the Home,” and the baby was placed 
in the charge of a nurse. Phoebe was very sad. 
She cried bitterly to be taken back to her mother 
to see her again before she died. One night, she 
went to bed almost heart-broken, and sobbed 
herself to sleep. In the morning when she arose, 
she said to one of the ladies, “ I shall never see my 
mother again. My mother is dead.” ‘“ Who told 
you so?” inquired the lady. “I told myself,” she 
replied. From that moment she expressed no more 
desire to see her mother, but became apparently 
contented in her new home. In the afternoon of 
the same day, the ladies learned that Phoebe was 
right. Her mother was indeed dead. 

Phebe is a child of remarkably strong attach- 
ments. She watches over Maggie with more than 
a sister’s love. If Maggie leaves the room for a 
moment, she follows her immediately to see that no 
harm befalls her. She is a good, obedient child, 
and gives no unnecessary trouble. The ladies of 
“the Home” are desirous, if possible, of finding a 
home by adoption for these children in the same 
family. 

It is sad to look upon so many children as we see 
at the “‘Home for the Friendless,” who have no 
kind father to protect them, and no loving mother to 
watch over and instruct them. I pity a child who 
has not a mother. Many a sorrowful and desolate 
home is the portion of such @ one. 

Twenty-five children were sent from “the Home” 
not long since, in one company, into the country. 
Yost of them were to be adopted in Christian fam- 
‘ilies. T cannot but feel that God will abundantly 











On one evening they had | 


reward those who take these motherless ones to 
their hearts and cherish them by their love. 
Axya H. 


LITTLE CALLA AND OUR PLAYGROUND. 





Sorr sunbeams come gleaming from the sky of 
other years—struggling they come, through mist 
and clouds—patches of blue, too, as I lift the veil. 

My eyes, as I muse, are stealing under a little 
white bonnet beside me, as I talk of the nice time 
we will have “down in the Hollow,” after school 
time—I note too, the sweet smile that comes over 
the red lips of little Calla, through which a dande- 
lion stem is curling; for cherry bright they were 
then, pale as they have since laid on their coffin 
pillow. 

“Mary must go too,” said our white-cheeked one. 
“ And we will tell Lib,” said I, “as soon as Miss 
Clarissa has turned her back.” 

How little Calla laughed! gleesome as a robin 
sings—while a faint red came through her skin ever 
stainless as the thick petals of the pure Egyptian 
flower. But the color vanished as if it was a 
stranger there, and a timid one. 

Oh, what a place that old “‘ Hollow” was!—so 
full of sunshiny dingles, where heaps of violets 
grew, and little coral berries, that nobody could find 
as soon as the pale one, with her soft dark eyes, 
hunting away so still and quiet by herself—then, 
too, the green-turf covered little hillocks deemed so 
precipitous! How alps on alps arose in that ant- 
hill glen? To climb them was like the ascent of 
Mount Washington; and in winter, Mount Blanc with 
its eternal snows seemed to involve to the traveler no 
greater peril, or ‘its summit to inspire no greater 
ambition to reach, than the tops of the sparkling 
crusted elevations that rose out of that magic 
basin; for whether a winter’s sun shone upon it, 
with its cold clear light, or crimsoned its icicles and 
snowy banks with a rosy glow; or summer dews 
fell upon its daisied turf, and filled its golden but- 
tercups, a sweet playground was the old Hollow that 
lay on the bank of the blue Connecticut. 

How full is it now with associations of our angel 
Calla—she whose fairy life was woven with all the 
golden threads in my horizon—she whose child- 
hood was sweeter, sunnier, and purer than aught of 
earth that memory awakens—she whose bright 
genius would have signalized her as a star, had her 
light been longer emitted on earth—who passed 
away in her fading loveliness ere her sixteenth 
summer had come, but not until she had nestled 
herself in the bosom of her Savior, and folded her 
white wings in the arms of Redeeming Love. 

Yes—“ carry me back” to the old Hollow! Let 
me follow the narrow path, to the top of the hill— 
overlooking the green wavelets of verdure below. 
You know it well, “ Lib,” for you was oft my fel- 
low-rambler; and Mary, though now sad and 
widowed, with earth’s woes for life’s legacy. You 
can find the path under the apple trees at sunset ; 
and hear the rustling of the elms as they stooped 
to kiss the little brook that dashed through the hil- 
locks, sparkling and bright; and well as Aunt Molly 
jcan see the long shadows that come aslant the 
| ground, even to the garden fence, through which 
| peeped red and damask roses. You can see, tco, the 
| golden sunlight, as it danced on the quivering leaves, 
| where the robins had their nests ; making your rich 
| locks more bright, while the stealing twilight deep- 
| ens your eyes soft blue. 

But who comes through the wicker-gate from, the 
judge’s premises—flying on a zephyr’s wing? Her 
haif is golden and fleecy, and hangs radiant around 
her pure white face, where the softest rose-tints 
gleam! She has come to join our frolics. 

The stately judge, with his gold specs and ele- 
gant mien, is pacing near by, perchance watching 
us, or pondering on a law case awaiting his decision 
—which ever it may be, he is proud of his little 
granddaughter. 

But yesterday I saw her of whom I speak. She 
was robed in sable velvet, a rich train swept at her 
feet, a mantle of costly lace covered her still beau- 
tiful shoulders, and enveloped her full rich form. 
The blue of her eye was saddened—the soft hue of 
her complexion was faded; but her air was queenlike, 
and admiration followed her footsteps. To others she 
was but the elegant intellectual woman; I thought 
of the little girl with her golden ringlets, as she 
swung upon the wicker-gate that opened on to our 
| playground, 

Oh, who has not an old Hollow to remember, 
where the birds sang in childhood as they will never 
seem to sing again, where the apples hung golden as 
California’s gems, where the violets were bluer, and 
the tops of the trees seemed nearer the sky, than 
all the “‘heaven-kissing hills” of later years ? 

Our homes were clustered around the basin. Only 
our kitchen-garden, and dear mother’s flower-plat, 
in which Oalla and I had our parterre, and my 
younger brothers had their pop-corn hillocks and 
pea-nut shrubs, separated us from the rear of ours; 
and the stars often shone down upon us, before we 
reached the parental nest. 

But the first lightning-bug was a signal, and home 
we went by the light of its tiny wing; and glad was 
the welcome that ever greeted us from the voice 
that grew sweeter and more cheerful at the eager call 
of “mother.” 

A child’s flower-bed! A simple enclosure of six 
feet of soil, and yet how boundless, and how replete 
with beauty to the eye that seeks at sunrise for the 
first blue or crimson blossom that may open its 
| petals to the morning light! 
| With what eagerness the little frail stem that 
drooped at evening is scanned ere the dew-beads 
have ceased te glitter on its tender leaves—and glad 
as a young mother welcomes the smile of her sick 
infant, the little one beholds the lifted head of her 
revived green sapling. 

Each little tuft of Heart’s-ease with its purple 
and yellow blossoms—each trailed Morning-glory's 
violet and rose-colored bells, as they opened their 
cups to the sun, are pictured in my little garden. 
But the lily of the valley, hid in its leaf of green, 
pure as the dew it bathed in, was to my eye sweet- 
est and most beautiful; and who but little Calla 
had such an array of pinks and tulips sentinelled 
by planted sticks, each with a floating banner her- 
alding the coming forth of more starry and bright 
winged messengers /—for are they not all harbingers 
of hope and love—sweet things to make bright the 
path of childhood ? 








happiness of children—to deprive them of such 
refining pleasures seems like taking away their 
natural aliment. 

It is sweet to think of such as we have ourselves 
enjoyed, for then we know how to gladden the little 
hearts that think with like emotions; and blest are 
those who have a little Calla to nestle among early 
memories, even though the pale flower has been 
transplanted to the garden that knows no winter— 
to the Paradise of God. 

Still, innocent and pure as are these sweetest of 
youthful joys, discord will sometimes creep into a 
child’s Eden—its nursery of fragrant things; and the 
foe that walks “green eyed” through life’s path, 
even enters here. 

How different were the owners of the two little 
sister beds, and how differently were their offspring 
trained! Early and late, were the petted flowers 
of the loving little Calla watered and propped; 
while no weed, insect or destroying worm, was 
suffered to canker or destroy her treasures; and 
beautifully they grew, and richly bloomed. 

Towering from the center of her bed, rose her 
namesake, the Ezyptian Plant; its thick white blos- 





So trifling are the treasures that minister te the | 


PENDENT. 


soms crowning the glossy leaves at its base—while 
around its queen clustered a galaxy of lovely belles. 

Moss Pinks formed the center of Molly’s flower 
bed. She planted her seeds; and so rich was the 
soil, that her hastily-buried tufted roots grew and 
blossomed ; but without order, or symmetry; and 
many 4 worm-eaten bud offended her eye, as she 
stooped among the luxuriant growth of weeds and 
flowers for a bud for her glossy curls or fresh 
young bosom. , 
| She saw that Calla’s flowers were ever the dew- 

iest and most unsullied, for she had risen early and 
labored in her vineyard. Yet she loved not beauty, 
| or fragrance better than her envious sister. Where, 
then, lay the difference? 

Calla was ready to “seek” and to “find.” She 
looked not for sunshine nor dew upon her flowers, 
while they were choked by weeds, and the destroyer 
lay in their path. 

Molly trusted to their natural loveliness—guard- 
ing not the portal whence the canker-worm entered. 
Finally, envy took possession of the heart that had 
hitherto looked out with love and admiration upon 
Calla’slittle flower-garden ; and one bright morning, 
when the sweet trustful child came to her work, 
her treasures lay trampled and broken ! 

The destroyer was by—buried among her own 
disorderly growth of flowers. She could not see 
little Calla’s face, but she heard her stifled sob—her 
low cry of anguish.” 

“ Oh Molly, who has been g0 cruel /” came upon 
my ear. To this day, I hear that sweet plaintive 
voice, that soft tone of reproach. 

Remorse seized me ; with tearful penitence I threw 


my arms about her neck ‘and cried, “I am 60 
” 





Angel little one!—what wast thou ever but 
Christ-like and forgiving ! 

“I can plant more,” she whispered with stream- 
ing eyes; and seeds she did plant in her flower-bed, 
and in her heart. Both were watered by God’s 
refreshing dews, and though the destroying angel 
came, and the scythe of Death laid low the child and 
her flowers, for both there is a resurrection. 

O, reader! if you have a little sister who is 
brighter and purer than yourself,think of little Calla, 
and that like her, she may be taken from you; and 
if you would spare your heart memories that bring 
tears and remorse, never afflict that tender, affection- 
ate heart. 

Your cheeks may be brighter, and your eye beam 
with a more radiant light, but you may borrow 
luster from her soul’s lamp that may be a meteor 
to your pathway to heaven. 

Be ever tender to the dove-eyed one, for her sun 
may early set, and her spirit pass from earth,while 





, you are left to mourn that you had not more fully | 


| realized the value of the treasure lent you for a 
season. 

Trifle not, then, with aught that gives another 
| happiness—think of little Calla’s trampled flower- 
bed, and remember that the time may soon come 
when you cannot help the loved one to plant more. 

Newt Nevin. 
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PATIENCE. 


“On pear, oh dear! I wish they would come. I 
can’t be patient any more; I'm so tired of waiting,” 
said Andrew as he threw himself into the rocking- 
chair, almost crying with disappointment. 

“Mamma, when do you think they'll come?” 
said Maria, taking up Andrew’s complaint; “do 
stop reading, and come look for the carriage.” So 
the children begged, and teased, and fidgeted for 
a half hour, till they were quite out of humor, 
heated and vexed by fretting, and running out to 
look for Uncle William’s carriage. 

Pretty soon a man on horseback came in sight, to 
say that Mr. Bailey’s carriage had broken down, 
and an jour must pass before they could start on 
| their pic-nic and sailing party. 

Now Andrew and Maria cried right out, and lit- 
tle Kitty, who had been quite contented with her 
blocks, joined in?the lament—“An hour! Oh dear! 
it will be so long; we'll never get off.” Just then 
Aunt Phoebe came into the room, and calling her 
nephew and neice out into the hall, said, while tak- 
ing off their hats and sacks, ‘Now, children, be 
patient like your mother, and the time will soon 
pass.” 

“Oh, mamma is big and knows how to be patient ; 
we can’t,” said Kitty. 

“You can, if you will do just as your mother 
does,” said Aunt Phoebe. 

“What is that?” said Andrew, pouting his lips 
and shaking his shoulders. 

“Go look at your mother, and come tell me what 
she is doing.” 

Andrew peeped in the room, and then said, ‘‘She 
has laid her hat on the sofa, and is reading a book 
just as if we were not going.” 

“Well, suppose we try the same thing, and see 
if it will not make us patient like mamma.” So 
Aunt Phosbe went with the children to their book- 
case, and took down “Rollo at Play” fur Andrew, 
and “‘Susy’s Six Birthdays” for Maria, and as Kitty 
cannot read, she got a big book full of pictures for 
her to look at. 

Thus equipped with their books, they all went 
out on the piazza and sat down, the children in 
their little chairs and Aunt Phebe in a large one, 
and commenced reading. Nothing was heard fora 
long time but the song of a little robin who was 
building a nest in a tree close by, and Kitty’s “Oh’s” 
and “‘Ah’s” as she turned to a new picture. As 
they sat there, “as still as mice,” as Aunt Phebe 
said, Uncle William drove up and called out, 
“Phoebe, have you given up going? You look like 
a deaf and dumb institution.” 

“Oh, I guess we are going,” said Andrew throw- 
ing down his book, “ but the man said it would be 
an hour, and we have been reading.” 

“Well, we must hurry, for my hour has extend- 
ed to an hour and a half.” 

‘An hour and a half,” said Andrew as they got 
into the carriage, “it didn’t seem a minute, I was 
so busy reading about Rollo and James.” 

‘‘And I had just got to where Susy Miller burnt 
her fingers,” said Maria. 

“What are you laughing at, Aunty ?” said Kitty, 
“wasn’t I good, too?” 

“Yes, you were all good. I was only thinking 
how much like ‘big people’ certain little ones looked 
| when they sat down to read instead of pouting and 
fretting.” 

“I shall remember as long as I live,” said An- 
drew, “‘ and when things don’t go to suit me, I’ll get 
a book and read, and not think about my troubles. 
I couldn’t think what made mamma go patient.” 

“I wish I'd had Aunt Phobe to keep me still,” 
said Uncle William, “for I have spent most of my 
time and breath since the break-down, in scolding 
Michael for his carelessness, and hurrying the 
wheelwright, when I might have finished the morn- 
ing paper.” 

By this time the basket of cold chickens and all 
the “‘ good things” were packed in the carriage, and 
the door was shut, so I heard no more.; but from 
their happy, quiet looks as they drove off, I am in- 
clined to think Awnt Phabe’s way of waiting was a 
very good one. > M. E. W. 


Iraty.—Another revolution has just been diseev- 
ered atRome. Mazzini is in it, of course. The Blessed 
Virgin, who has had Rome under her more-than-ever 
special and all-powerful protection ever aince the 8th 
of December, is still thought to need the aid of 3,500 
French bayonets in order to accomplish her benevolent 
intentions Louis Napoleon, who is also under her 


all-powerful protection, graciously permits them to 
remain. 
i 








Selections. 


PAUL IN THE AREOPAGUS, 


Tue Athenians took the Apostle from the tumult 
of public discussion, the Agora, to the summit of 
the hill of Areopagus, where the most awful court 
of judicature bad sat from time immemorial, to pass 
sentence on thegreatest criminals, and to decide the 
most solemn questions connected with religion. 
The judges sat in the open air, upon seats hewn out 
in the rock, on a platform, which was ascended by 
a flight of stone steps, immediately from the Agora. 
It is probable that Dionysius with other Areopagites 
were on the judicial seats. And a vague recollection 
of the the dread thoughts associated by poetry and 
tradition may have solemnized the minds of some of 
those who crowded up the steps with the Apostle, 
and clustered around the summit of the hill, to hear 
the announcement of the new divinities. 

There is no point in the annals of the first plant- 
ing of Christianity, which seizes so powerfully on 
the imagination of those who are familiar with the 
history of the ancient world. Whether we contrast 
the intense earnestness of the man who spoke with 
the frivolous character of those who surround him, 
or compare the certain truth and awful meaning of 
the Gospel he revealed with the worthless poly- 
theism which had made Athens a proverb in the 
earth—or even think of the mere words uttered that 
day in the clear atmosphere, on the summit of Mars’ 
Hill, in connection with the objects of art, temples, 
statues, and altars, which stood on every side—we 
feel that the moment was, and was intended to be, 
full of the most impressive teaching for every age of 
the world. Close to the spot where he stood was 
the Temple of Mars. The sanctuary of the Eymeni- 
des was immediately below him; the Parthenon of 
Minerva facing him above. Their presence seemed 
to challenge the assertion in which he declares here, 
that in Temples madewith hands the Deity does not 
dwell. In front of him, towering from its pedestal 
on the rock of the Acropolis—was the bronze Co- 
lossus of Minerva, armed with spear, shield and 
helmet, as the champion of Athens. Standing 
almost beneath its shade, he pronounced that the 
Deity was not to be likened either to that, the work 
of Phidias, or to other forms in gold, silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, which peopled the 
scene before him. Wherever his eye was turned, 
it saw a succession of such statues and buildings in 
every variety of form and situation. On the rocky 
edges on the south side of the Acropolis, and in the 
midst of the hum of the Agora, were the “ objects 
of devotion” already described. And in the north- 
ern parts of the city which are equally visible from 
the Areopagus, on the level spaces, and on every 
eminence, were similar objects, and especially that 
Temple of Theseus, the national hero,which remains 
in unimpaired beauty, to enable us to imagine what 
Athens was when the temple was only one among 
the many ornaments of a city which was “‘ wholly 
given to idolatry.” 

In this scene, St. Paul spoke, probably in his 
wonted attitude, “stretching out his hand,” his 
bodily aspect still showing what he suffered from 
weakness, toil, and pain; and the traces of sadness 
and anxiety mingled on his countenance with the 
expression of unshaken faith. Whatever his per- 
sonal appearance may have been, we know the 
words which he spoke. And we are struck with 
the more admiration the more narrowly we scru- 
tinize the characteristics of his address. To defer 
for the present all consideration of its manifold 
adaptation to the various characters of his auditors, 
we may notice how truly it was the outpouring of 
the emotions which at the time had possession of 
his soul. The mouth spoke out of the fullness of 
the heart. With an ardent and enthusiastic elo- 
| quence, he gave vent to the feelings which had been 
| excited by all that he had seen around him in 
| Athens. We observe, also, how the whole course 
| of the oration was regulated by his own peculiar 
| prudence. He was brought into a position,when he 
| might easily have been ensnared into the use of 

words, which would have brought down upon him 
| the indignation of all the city. Had he began by 
| attacking the national gods in the midst of their 

sanctuaries, and with the Areopagites on the seats 
| near him, he would have been in almost as great 
| danger as Socrates before him. Yet he not only 
avoids the snare, but uses the very difficulty of his 
position to make a road to the convictions of those 
who heard him. He becomes a heathen to the 
heathen. He does not say that he is introducing 
new divinities. He rather implies the contrary, 
and gently draws his hearers away from polytheism, 
by telling them that he was making known the God 
whom they themselves were ignorantly endeavoring 
to worship. And if thespeech is characterized by 
St. P&ul’s prudence, it is marked by that wisdom 
of his Divine Master, which is the pattern of all 
Christian teaching. As our blessed Lord used the 
tribute-money for the instruction of his disciples, 
and drew living lessons from the water in the well 
of Samaria, so the Apostle of the Gentiles employed 
the familiar objects of Athenian life to tell them of 
what was close to them, and yet they knew not. 
He had carefully observed the outward appearance 
of the city. He had seen an altar with an expres- 
sive, though humiliating inscription. And using 
this inscription as a text, he spoke to them as 
follows, the words of Eternal Wisdom : 

“Ye men of Athens! all things which I behold 
bear witness to your carefulness in religion. For 
as I passed through your city, and beheld the 
objects of your worship, I found amongst them an 
altar with this inscription, ‘To THE UNKNOWN Gop.’ 
Whon, therefore, ye worship, though ye know him 
not, Him declare I unto you.”—Conyneare & How- 
son’s Life and Letters of St. Paul. 





ACTION AND BELIEF. 


The substitution of the term ‘religious truth” in the place of 
“ man’s highest perfection,” has given birth to great difficulties, 


ALL societies of men, whether we call them States 
or Churches, should make their bond to consist in 
acommon object and a common practice, rather 
than in a common belief; in other words, their end 
should be good rather than truth, We may con- 
sent to act together, but we cannot consent to be- 
lieve together; many motives may persuade us to 
the one; we may like the object, or we may like 
our company; or we may think it safest to join 
them, or most convenient, and any one of those 
motives is quite sufficient to induce a unity of ac- 
tion—action being a thing in our own power. But 
no motives can persuade us to believe together; 
we may wish a statement to be true, we may ad- 
mire those who believe it, we may find it very in- 
convenient not to believe it; all this helps us noth- 
ing; unless our own mind is freely convinced that 
the statement of doctrine be true, we cannot by 
possibility believe it. That union in action will in 
the end lead very often to union of belief, is most 
true; but we cannot insure its doing so; and the 
social bond cannot directly require for its perfect- 
ness more than union of action. It cannot properly 
require more than it is in the power of men to give; 
and men can submit their actions to a common law 
at their own choice, but their internal convictions 
they cannot. 

Such a union of action appears historically to 
have been the original bond of the Christian Church. 
Whoever was willing to receive Christ as his mas- 
ter, to join His people, and to walk according to 
their rules, he was admitted to the Christian society, 
We know that in the earliest church, there existed 
the strangest varieties of belief, some Christians not 
even believing that there would be a resurrection 
of the dead. Of course it was not intended that 
such varieties should be perpetual ; a closer union 
of belief was gradually effected; but the point to 
observe, is that the union of belief grew out of the 
union of action; it was the result of belonging to 
the society rather than a previous condition re- 
quired for belonging to it. And it is true farther, 
that all union of action implies in one sense a union 
of belief; that is, they who agree to do a certain 
thing niust believe that in some way or other, either 
as 4 positive good or as the lesser evil, it is desira- 
ble for them to doit. But belief in the desirable- 
ness of an act differs greatly from belief in the 
truth of a proposition ; even fear may give unity of 
action, and such unity of belief as is implied by it; 
@ soldier is threatened with death if he does not 
fight, and so believing that to fight is now desirable 
for him, as a less evil than certain death, he stands 
his ground and fights according. But fear, though 
it may make us wish with all our hearts that we 
could believe the truth of a proposition, yet cannot 
enable or compel us to believeit. . . . 

. » + Acgeneral hearty belief ia Christianity 
is to be regarded by the Christian society, whether 
it be called Church or State, not as its starting point, 
but as its highest p rfection. To begin with a 
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likely to lead, not only to a real and general belies 
but also to a lifely perception of the highest points 
of Christian faith. In other words, intellectual ob 
jections to Christianity should be tolerated, when 
they are combined with moral obedience ; tolerated 
because in this way they are most surely removed. 
whereas, a corrupt or disorganized church with a 
minute creed, encourages intellectual objections. 
and if it proceeds to put them down by force, ;} 
does often violate the right of conscience, punishin 
an unbelief which its own evil has provoked, and 
so far as human judgment can see, has in ‘great 
measure justified—Dr, Arnon. 


Tas Inrtvexncs or Women.—If we wish to 
know the political and moral condition of a Stat, 
we must ask what rank women hold in it, Thoir 
influence embraces the whole of life. A wife » 
mother—two magical words—com prising the sweet. 
est sources of man’s felicity. ‘Theirs is the reign 
of beauty, of love, of reason. Always areign! A 
man takes counsel with his wife; he obeys hie 
mother; he obeys her long after she has ceased ¢o 
live, and the ideas which he has received from he. 
become principles stronger even than his passions 
—Ame Martin. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Cotony or Victoria, Avustratiaa—On the 24 of 
March, 1851, the total population of the colony 
amounted to 77,345. Of this aggregate, 23,000 be 
longed to Melbourne, and 8,000 to Geelong, leaving 
46,000 for the province outside these towns. The 
population of the colony is now nearly 283,000 ; about 
80,000 having arrived within the last six months, 
The proportion of men to females is, however, as 
three to two, 60,000 marriageable men being unabl 
to find wives. The Church of England has 1) 
churches, and 41 temporary places of public worehip 
the Wesleyan, 24 chapels, and 41 temporary places 
the Presbyterians, 41 places; the Independents and 
Roman Catholice each 18. 


Financtat Pressure —The Melbourne Argus remarks 
—‘“The complete prostration of confidence during 
the last three montbe, and the establishment of a eye 
tem of cash transactions, has had the effect of reduc 
ing the amount of bills under discount nearly one- 
half. Excepting renewals, the amount of paper 
diecounted is at present very trifling. Things, ther: 
fore, have now come to such a point that this month 
will determine the fate of nearly every house in town. 
The lowest point will be arrived at, and afterward 
matters will probably improve.” 

From the first of January to the 18th November 
the numbers of failures had been 166, of an aggregat: 
liability of £786,338 178 10d, and the assets small. 
The estates would turn out very badly for the credit- 
ors, Excessive importation are alleged as the cause 
of the embarrasement of the traders. The arrivals 
during the quarter ending the 10ih October, 1854 
amounted to £3,848,000, and during the four weeke 
ending the 23d December, £857,064, thus showing 
that a continuous pressure was experienced in the 
market. The value of all merchandize had been se 
verely depreciated, and continued forced sales by 
public auction were causing heavy losses to every bod; 
Dry goods were unsaleable at any price. A return 
the produce of the gold fields gives 3,533,422 oz. t 
1852 ; 3,193,059 oz. to 1858; and 3,022,546 oz. to 1854 
making a total since August 1851 of 9,754,077 oz 
value here about £38,016,308 


JouRNALism.—At one time the cry was—Why waste 
our fine troops amid the marshes of the Danube? The 
Crimea is the place where Russia is vulnerable. Take 
Sevastopol—a matter which it was supposed the meré 
presence of our army would effect. To the Crimea 
they went. On the first flush of success, great was 
the triumph expressed. The prediction of these mer 
seemed to be verified. There was vo end to the 
laudation of the masterly march to the south of the 
fortress. Menschikoff's mancwuvres were laughed at 
The Russian bulletins were quizzed without mercy 
Now, all this is changed. The Crimean expedition is 
a mistake! The time was ill-chosen. The iorces wer¢ 
inadequate. No attempt should have been made wit! 
less than 200.000 men. The pvusition of the army to 
the south of Sevastopol is a blunder, increased by al! 
sorts of mismanagement. What, at one time, was declar- 
ed to be the perfection of wisdom, is now denounced 
as the extreme of folly! 
apology is offered for the part which these writers 
have taken in contributing to this misconception.— 
Banner. 


Printinc 1x Cotors.—It is said that Mr. Baxter, 
the inventor of the mode of printing in oil colors, 
has recently, by an ingenious modification of hie sys- 
tem, adapted his process to the production of a spe- 
cies of photographic prints, which possesses many 
advantages over the existing mode of calotype 
printing. 








Roya. Sympatay.—The Queen, it is said, has forbid- 
den all fancy work at Court, in order that her Ma- 
jesty and attendants may devote their leisure time to 
the making of comfortable articles te be sent to the 
brave men in the Crimea. 


Heatta or Lonpox.—The mortality of London i 
still high; the deaths, which had fallen from 1,560 to 
1,377 in the previous week, again rose last week to 
1,425. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1845-54 the average number of deaths was 1,142 
which, by @ correction for increase of population, is 
raised to 1,256. The present return shows that 1¢ 
persons died above the estimated number. 


A Pervert.—A correspondent of the Tablet, refer 
ring to Mr. Palmer, of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
says: “ This distinguished clergymen of the Church of 
England was received into the Church at Rome on th: 
28th ult., and confirmed on the 1st. inst., by the Bishoy 
of Newport and Menevia” 


Prince ALBERT aND tuk Aruy.—Some people at 
Tonbridge are petitioning the House of Commons that 
Prince Albert should be sent out to the Crimea, 
“where he may cheer the English, and give them the 
advantage of his great military experience.” 


Tue Duke or Campricps anp Ma Roxsvox’s Com- 
mitteE.—The Duke of Cambridge has written to the 
Times, stating that the army, after the battle of In- 
kermann, did not, to the best of his knowledge, muster 
above 13,500. This is in the teeth of the statements 
made by Mr. Gladstone and other ministers, who rep- 
resented it as never under 28,000. 


Dxuicgutrut.—The Hertford authorities are building 
a sewer which will empty its contents into the New 
River, whence water is supplied to the town itself as 
well as the metropolis. A briliant ‘‘savitary improve- 
ment!” 


Departure ov Reorvirs ror rar Anwy.—On Tuesday 
morning, @ batch of recruils were sent off by the 
11.30 train on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
A heartrending scene was witnessed outside the bar 
rier, where a nomber of women were congregated, ev- 
incing the most poignant sorrow. One poorly clad 
creature in particular, with an infant in her arms, was 
almost frantic when her husband was dragged away. 
She said they had lived happily enough together, ex 
cept when he was under the influence of whiskey, in 
which state he probably was when he enlisted. Others 
of the women stood in the relation of mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts, or wives; aud the bitter grief and 
sorrow of the poor creatures was most distressing. 


A GENTLEMAN SENTENCED To THE TREADMILL —Thé 
Oork Examiner states that Mr. Grice Smith, of Castle 
Widenham, a gentleman of high position and large 
fortune, has been committed to jail for a month, and 
sentenced to hard labor on the treadmill, for having 
along with two other landed proprietors, torn down 
the gates of several gentlemen, and wrenched of all 
the knockers, 


OxvorpD Perverts—Rev. E. Fourxes—The Paris 
correspondent of Dr. Wiseman’s paper says of him 
“T don't know whem he leaves behind, among the 
younger divines at Oxford, who is more esteemed 
than himself, At the last election of a Margaret Pro 
fessor of Theology, he was universally allowed to be 
the most distinguished candidate who presented him 
self, and he had very nearly a plurality of votes.” The 
same correspondent, alluding to tue Archbishop of 
Paris's usual directions for Lent, writes: “I hope you 
will publish these directions in extenso, as you will 
find them in the Univers of to-day, for Z happen t 
know that many Puseyites(in the absence of any guid 
ance on the subject from their own superiors) are in 
the habit of taking the directions of the Primates of 
Westminster or Paris. You will be doing a service, 
therefore, to these unhappy Christians unattached by 
informing them of the rules which prevail in the 


fold.” 
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BOOKS. 
OOK, MUSIC AND STATIONERY EMPORIUM, 
140 Nassau street, N. Y. 

All the new Books for sale as soon as published! 

Biank-Books, Diaries, Memorandums, Maps, Law-Blanks, etc, 

Depot for Fowimxs & Waxiis publications, Snow's celebrated 
Diamond pointed Pens, Water’s Writing Inks, Empire Co,’s Cut 
lery, American and European Newspapers, Magazines, étc. 

Books or Music sent to any part of the country, froe of postag®, 
on receipt of publisher’s rrices. 

814-tf G, 8, WELLS, 146 Nassau street. 
OW IS THE TIME FOR ENTERPRISING BUSI- 


ness-men in all parts of the United States to secure useful 








strict creed and no efficient Christian institutions, 
is the sure way to hypocrisy and unbelief; to be- | 
gin with the most general confession of faith, im- | 
posed, that is, as a test of membership, but with | 
vigorous Christian institutions, is the ,way most 

i 





and very profitable employment, by circulating the Christian Dia- 
dem and Mrs. Whittelsey’s Magazine, accompanied with the 
“LILY AND ROSB,” a magnificent Gitt Engraving for new 
subscribers. Tearmus—One Dollar per year, in advance. Extra 
inducements to agents, Address, with references, 


1Z. P. HATCH, en 
332-34lex 9 Spruce st., New-York 
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Che Fndepenttent. 


SED MISSION TO THE MARQUESAN 
ae i . ISLANDS. 


In the New- York Evangelist of Feb, 8, 1855, appeared 
an article headed “ Royal Visitors.” It gave an inter- 
esting account of Robert Mills, who sailed from Nan- 
tacket some sixteen years since ina whale chip, and ia 
company with a boat’s orew, after losing sight of the 
ship, was left on one of the Marquesan Islands. 

These islands are a small group lying in the Pacific 
ocean, nine degrees eouth latitude, and about four 
thousand miles west of Peru. They are ten in num- 
ber, eight being inhabited. The largest is supposed to 
be forty miles long, and to contain six thousand inhab 
itants. The whole group may have from thirty to 
forty thousand. They are increasing in number. 
Since the introduction of fire-arms it is supposed that 
the cruelties of war have been alleviated, and there is 
leas loss of life. Formerly, when the people fought in 
close contact, the destruction was very great, but now 
they are afraid, and think the firing will take effect 
when they are amile apart! 

The largest islaud, Ohevahoa, on which Mr. Mills was 
east, is wild and romantic, Luxuriant valleys extend 
from the se: toward the interior, and are separated by 
lofty ridges, one of which rises to mountain height. 
These islands are volcanic in their geological structure. 
They produce the usual tropical fruits, etc, in abun- 
dance. The trees are green the year round. Capt. 
Oook anchored here, and left pigs, goats, cata, dogs, 
and fowls; no other animals are now to be found on 
the islands.) No ravenous beast is there, and, with the 
exception of the centiped, no annoying reptile or in- 
sect. The adjacent seas abound in excellent fish. The 
climate is remarkably healthy for a tropical region. 
The rains are abundant, yet not oppressive, and sel- 
dom are the people troubled with drouths. They have 
refreshing breezes daily, both from the sea and land, 
but no furious gales ever sweep over this lovely spot 
on the bosom of the ocean. 

When Mr. Mills landed there he found the inhab- 
itants cannibals. The men/are larger than the gener- 
ality of South Sea islanders; and the people more ac- 
tive in mind and body. After a time the companions 
of Mr. Mills escaped to a ship that neared the island, 
while he was detained by the inhabitants. Desirous of 
benefiting those among whom he had been so singu- 
larly thrown, he set himself at work to reform their 
bad habits, introduce improvements, and thus raise 
them to a higher seale in the human family. Provi- 
denee, on whom he relied, blessed his labors, and a 
wonderful change hastaken place. This fact does not 
rest alone on his testimony, for Christian sea captains, 
who have visited these isla nds, bear witness to his ju- 
dicious and auecessful efforts. Cannibalism is aboliehed ; 
the marriage contract is sacred and inviclable; poly- 
gamy is not practised. The people have become much 
softened in all their intercourse, and a large part of 
them clothe themselves with foreign fabrics. 

The inhabitants are anxious to rise in civilization. 
Under the advice of Mr. Mills, rigid rules have been 
adopted to prevent the practice of intemperance and 
licentiousness, which vicious sailors, under unprinci- 
pled officers, are too apt to encourage in heathen coun- 
tries. The islanders are, of course, heathen, and atill 
have many superstitious rites, but they are by no 
means the most degraded heathen. They believe in 
a Great Being, who presides over the universe, whom 
they worship by sacrifices; formerly they sacrificed 
They have many traditions corrobora- 
tive of the Old Testament history. They have no 
idol worship. They have a prophet or high priest to 
each tribe, and when one of them dies, they carve a 
wooden image of him, and set it up in their sacred 
place, but they pay it no more reverence than we do 
the statues of eminent men. The people are getting 
tired of these pretended prophets, and now, when one 
of them dies, no successor is chosen. When a relative 
dies they have wakes, like the Irish Catholics. They 
often embalm the body and keep it above ground. 
Sometimes they provide feasts in commemoration of 
the dead. 

The land is divided among the families, and cannot 
be alienated. Removing a neighbor’s landmark is 
punishable with death. There are seven tribesin the 
largest island, and each has its chief; the chief of the 
largest tribe is head chief. No stranger can be killed 
without the sanction of a chief. Ifany dispute arises 
about land, the chief consults the head men, and a de- 
cision is made opeuly on the spot. Before war is made, 
the chief summons the head men, hears their opinions, 
and then pronounces the will of the majority. There 
are no taxes. The people work for the chie‘s, supply 
them with fish, and yield a willing obedience. Thieves 
and burglars are summarily shot by the party against 
whom the trespass is committed, and the person who 
shoots thera is not called to account for the act. At 
the present time, Mr. Mills saye, property might be 
landed from auy vessel, and it would remain over night 
on the beach unmolested. He has encouraged trade, 
and from seventy to eighty ships touch at the island 
annually. They purchase wood, Irish and sweet po- 
tatoes, yams, cocoa- nuts, bread- fruit, etc, and sell 
clothing and various other articles. The trade might 
be greatly increased were the resources of the islands 
fully developed. There is a good harbor at the largest 
island 


their enemies. 


Mr. Mills has aimed to live a Christian life on the 
islands. After he had been there about five years he 
married the daughter of the principal chief. She was 
an only child, and not long after they were married, 
her father died, and Mr. Mills acquired great influence. 
The natives saw that he knew many things which 
might be useful to thew. and that he was at work to 
improve their condition. But he could not be at ease 
to see these poor heathens rising merely to woridly 
prosperity, while they were perishing for lack of 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ and the great plan 
of salvation. Being a plain man, without the advan- 
tages of much learning, he felt that he was not quali- 
fied to instruct the people as they should be taught, 
and he determined to secure for them a religious 
teacher. So, two years ago, after writing to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and getting no answer, he took his wife 
and what property he had, (amounting to about fifteen 
hundred dollars,) and leaving his little son, then three 
years old, who, by hereditary usage, had become the 
principal chief of the island, with a cousin of his wife, 
he set oyt to find a missionary. 


He went first to Australia, hoping to procure a mis- 
sionary from the English settlers there, but he found 
no one willing to give up gold to save souls at the 
Marquesan Islands, He proceeded to Van Dieman’s 
Land, only to be disappointed. He next turned to 
New-Zealand, hopimg to find some one there who would 
be willing to go with him and teach his chosen people 
the Gospel. There, too, he was disappointed. Just 
then he fell in with the master of a New-England ship, 
who took him and his companion aboard and brought 
them to Salem, Massachusetts, where he landed last 
October. ¥ 


His little property was now about all expended, but 
nowise disheartened, he kept his eye on the great ob- 
ject before him. He then came to New-York, and ap- 
plied to the Secretary of the American Board, Rev. G. 
W. Wood, who investigated the case, and sent Mr. 
Mills to New-Bedford, Mass., to procure a verification 
of his statements. Here he found a number of men 
who had been acquainted with him at the Marquesan 
Islands. They were rejoiced to see him, and gave him 
satisfactory testimonials Rev. A. Eldridge, pastor of 
Congregational church at New-Bedford, gave him a 
certificate saying: ‘From ship-masters, owners, and 
others interested in our whaling fleet, I learn that his 
influence among the natives, which is very great, has 
been always on the eide of order and good morals. 
Missionaries laboring there would have in him a pru- 
dent, experienced, reliable and influential codperator.” 
Mr, Wood certifies: “The documents which Mr. Mills 
has with him leave no doubt of the sincerity with 
which he is prosecuting this matter.” Rev.S. W. Roe 
of Cairo, N. Y., writes: “His statements can all be 


fally depended upon, as I have a man in my church, 
who, until within a short time, 


these, and indeed most of the South Sea islands, who 
indorses every statement made by Mr. Mills.” 

The American Board being restricted by their un- 
derstanding with the London Missionary Society from 
establishing missions in the Pacific, eouth of the 
equator, were obliged to decline his request. Mr. 
Mills now began to feel, for the first time, as if he must 
abandon his enterprise. Calling at the office of the 
American Home Missionary Society, to bid adieu to 
Rev. D. B. Coe, one of the secretaries, who had been 
very kind to him, he met with a son of Mr. Dwight, 
one of the American missionaries at Constantinople, 
who is astudent in the Union Theological Seminary 
of this city. This young gentleman being much inter- 
ested in Mr. Mills’ statements, said, ‘‘Come with me, 
and address our meeting this evening.” The students 
were to have a meeting that evening, being monthly 
concert, for inquiry on the subject of missions. Mr. 
Mills went. His statements excited universal interest, 
and severg!, who had never thought of going as foreign 
missionaries, were almost ready to go, if no one else 
would. One of the students, Mr. B. N. Seymour, whose 
mind from boyhood had been fixed on such a service, 
offered to accompany Mr. Mills to his field of Jabor, if 
the means could be procured. 

The matter has been laid before the committee of 
the American Missionary Association, and they would 
gladly establish a mission at the Marquesan Islands, if 
their funds would allow it. But they have already 
undertaken as much this year for the foreign field as 
the state of the treasury will at present permit. 

The object of this article is to appeal to the Christian 
public to establish such a mission. About two thous- 
and dollars will be needed to commence the mission. 
It is desirable to have it remitted immediately. Re- 
mittances can be addressed to Lewis Tappan, Treasurer 
of the A. M. A., 48 Beekman street, New-York. It is 
hoped that benevolent persons will feel happy in con- 
tributing for Mr. and Mra. Mills, and their infant son, 
such means as they will need as an outfit, and after their 
arrival home. They have been aided in this city, 
during the past winter, by several friends who have 
taken an interest in them, in the trying circumstances in 
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the College. The present plan clearly centemplates 
the inculeation of an uneectarian Christianity—pure 
and undefiled religioa—“ the faith of the Gospel of 
Christ, and the virtues which are its legitimate fruits, 
and not scientific creeds or human ceremonials.” 

The Report furthermore recommends, very strongly, 
a concurrence with the Corporation in the adoption of 
the “ Rules and Statutes,” characterizing them as sim- 
ple, adapted to fulfil the purposes of the founder, and 
every way to promote the welfare of the University. 
The objection that the duties of the Plummer Profes- 
sor might conflict with those of the Hollis chair, in 
case that should again be filled, is fully met by ex 
hibiting the distinction between the designs of the two 
foundations—the Jatter being, in fact, sectarian, and 
requiring the incumbent, as his epecial function, to 
read a system of positive and a course of controversial 
Divinity. The two are naturally distinguished from 
one another. It is true, a vote of the Corporation 
and Overseers, passed in 1804, assigned to the Hollis 
Profeesor the duty of preaching in the College Chapel, 
(Dr. Ware, Sen., discharged a large part of the labors 
of his office in that way,) but this was a temporary 
expedient of the government, of doubtful legality, and 
will cease, of course, with the introduction of the 
Plummer Professor. 

Undoubtedly, the funds made available for the sup- 
port of this officer by Miss Plummer’s bequest, are so 
far from being sufficient for the purpose, that a con- 
siderable sum must be drawn from the general funds 
of the College. This is not objectionable, says the 
Report ; for already those funds are drawn upon, both 
to compensate the present Profeseors in the Theologi- 
cal School (Rev. Drs. Francis and Noyes) for their 
services in the College Chapel, in conducting the ser- 
vices on the Lord’s Day, and the daily prayers—and 
also to provide seats, in other churches in Cambridge, 
for those students whose parents or guardians desire 
them not to attend Sunday worship in the chapel. 
The Report—written throughout with great fairness 
and ability, and in a reverential spirit—concludes as 
follows: 





which they have been placed; and they are gratefully 
impressed, as their countrymen will be on welcoming 
them back, with the hospitality, sympathy and aid 
that has been already tendered. What may be done 
to these strangers will be considered at the Islands as 
having been done to the whole people, and a bond of 
friendship will have been formed between the Islanders 
and the people of this country of incalculable value, 
both in a temporal and spiritual point of view. 

Shall this call, that comes so evidently from God to 
the churehes in America, be unheeded? Shall this 
self-denying and worthy man, who has spent two long 
years, full of anxiety and disappointment, and who 
has expended the whole of his little property in 
efforts to bring the light of the Gospel to his people, 
be turned away with cold neglect? Shall the inhabit-‘ 
ants of these lovely islands who are stretching out 
their hands to Christians and crying “ Come over and 
help us,” perish without the true knowledge of God and 
the way of salvation by Jesus Christ? Will not the 
Christian community respond promptly and liberally 
to this calif 

Go. Wuirrte, } Secretaries of the 
8.8. Joczrrn, § 
New-Yonx, 16th April, 1855. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, April 14, 1855. 
To tue Eptrors or Tur InpErENDENT: 

You have already taken editorial notice of the pro- 
position to establish the ‘“ Plummer Professorship” in 
Harvard University, and have spoken favorably of the 
appointment of Rev. F. D. Huntingdon, of the South 
Congregational Church in this city, to that chair. 
After one or two postponements, avowedly occasioned 
by « desire on the part of two or three members to 
examine the proposed Rules and Statutes, the Board of 
Overseers have brought the matter to a decision. The 
shape in which it came before the Board, at the meet- 
ing, day before yesterday, was that of a Report, read 
by Hon. R. C. Winthrop, (Episcopalian,) in behalf of a 
Committee appointed to inquire into the character of 
these “Rules and Statutes,” and their compatibility with 
the true interests of the College, and the rights of 
other Foundations, As offered by the President and 
Fellows to the Overseers, they read thus: 


“I, The Professor shall be styled ‘ Preacher to the 
University and Plummer Professor of Christian Mor- 


s. 

“II. To be eligible to this Professorship the Candidate 
must be a Master of Arts, and an ordained minister 
of the Gospel, bearing the charactci of a learned, 
pious and honest man. 

“ILL His duties shall be:— 

“1. To conduct the daily devotions in the College 
Chapel. 

“9. To be the preacher and pastor of those who 
worship in the College Chapel on the Lord’s Day. 

‘“*3. 'To give such moral and religious instruction to 
the under-graduates, whether by lectures or recita- 
tions, as shall be agreed upon in the assignment of 
studies by the College Faculty. 

“4, By counsel and sympathy, by personal inter- 
course, occasional voluntary meetings, and other suit 
able means, to warn and guard the students egainet 
the dangers to which they are exposed, to supply, as 
far as may be, their need of home influences, and to 

romote among them an earnest Christian faith in life. 

“IV. Itshall be at the option of the Professor whether 
to belong to the College Faculty or not. 

“VY. The Professor shall hold his office by the same 
tenure generally, as the other Professors on founda- 
tions, and shall be subject to removal by the President 
and Fellows for any cause by them deemed just and 
sufficient, the Overseers consentivg thereto. 

“VIL. The President and Fellows, with the conctr- 
rence of the Overseers, shall have authority to revise 
and amend these rules and statutes from time to time, 
as they see fit, provided only, that no changes are 
introduced inconsistent with the conditions and the 
general purpose of the foundation” 

Mr. Winthrop’s Report sets forth that the foundation 

this new Professorship was provided by a testa- 
mentary gift from Mies Caroline Plummer, deceased, 
of Salem, to the amount of fifteen thousand dollars, 
according to a codicil to her will, dated March, 1845— 
that she named it in honor of her brother, Erneetus 
Augustus Plummer, whose large estate, at his death, 
had fallen into her hands—and that she had specified 
it as the desired duty of the incumbent under her 
legacy, “accordiag to rules and exercises established 
from time to time by the President and Fellows, and 
on the basis of Christian faith and love, to enlighten 
all who are or may be engaged in the education pur- 
sued there, whether governors, instructors or students, 
in the manner of discharging their respective duties, 
so as best to promote generous affections, manly vir- 
tues and Christian conduct, and more especially, to 
aid and instruct the students in what most nearly con- 
cerns their moral and physical welfare; their health, 
their good habits, and their Christian character, acting 
towards them by personal intercourse and persuasion 
the part of a parent, as well as;that of a teacher and 
friend.” 

It is known that the idea of this provision must 
have originated with Hon. Daniel A. White, of Salem, 
one of the most venerable graduates and ardent eup- 
porters of the College, as well as one of the most 
honored citizens of Massachusetts, and a personal 
friend and counsellor of the benevolent lady who de- 
vised this bequest. Judge White had publicly recom- 
mended such an instrumentality for conferring the 
influences of the Christian Religion on the Institution, 
and for asserting perpetually the supreme claims of 
Faith over those of the mere intellect, in an address 
delivered before.the association of Alumni, at the 
commencement, in 1844, 

The Report—after alluding to the “ extreme senei- 
tiveness and jealousy” with which the proposal to es- 
tablish a religious Professorship, “from whatever 
quarter, and under whatever circumstances,” toust be 
regarded, on account of the danger of giving undue 


“In the opinion of the undersigned, the Worship of 
God is the first thing, and not the last thing, to be 
provided for, in a great Seminary of learning, and the 
religious instructions of the Sabbath are as much a 
part of any true system of Education as the recita- 
tions and lectures of the week-day. 

“The particular management of the funds of the 
College, and the whole appropriation of salaries, have 
for a long course of years been left exclusively to the 
Corporation. How far it might be in the power of 
the Overseers to control them in this matter, is a ques- 
tion which it is not necessary to consider on this ocea- 
sion. But if there be anything which, in the opinion 
of the undersigned, would demand the interposition 
of this Board to the full extent of its powers, it would 
be the failure of the Corporation to make adequate 
provision out of the general funds of the College, for 
supplying any deficiency which may exist in the means 
which may have been specially appropriated to the 
maintaining the stated devotional exercises of the 
chapel. Harvard College would hardly kuow itself,— 
its founders, were they still in the flesh, would disown 
it,—good men everywhere would renounce all respect 
for it, and all relations with it, if no voice of morning 
or evening prayer or praise were to be heard within 
ita halls, and no guidance and guardianship of wisdom 
from above were to be daily or nightly implored, for 
those who, at so critical a period of their lives, are 
withdrawn from the parental roof and gathered 
within its gates. 

“The undersigned esteem it & subject for special 
congratulation that a foundation has at length been 
laid which will render these services perpetual. It 
has come with peculiar grace and beauty as the pious 
tribute of a true-hearted sister to the memory of a 
beloved brother. That such a bequest should be re- 
jected, or that it should be received with anything 


but cordial gratitude, by either branch of the College 
government, is hardly to be credited. It is easy, in- 
deed, to speculate upon the injurious influences which 
might result from the perversion of such a foun- 
dation, and to conjure up forms of evil or of wrong 
which might be produced by its intentional abuse, 
It must be acknowledged, too, that the measure ia, to 
a certain degree, experimental in some of its features. 
and that its ultimate results must depend on the dis- 
cretion, devotion and fidelity with which it shall be 
carried out. But no one will deny that it is an ex- 
periment in the right direction—that it is eminently 
worthy of being tried, and that the blessing ef Heaven 
may be confidently invoked for its success. 

_“The undersigned, for themselves, have no hesita- 
tion in welcoming the Plummer foundation as now 
proposed to be established, and in connection with 
the erection of the new chapel for which means have 
been recently provided by the munificence of a late 
esteemed and respected Boston merchant, as affording 
a promise and an assurance of improvements in the 
condition of the University, which should be hailed 
with the highest satisfaction by all who are interested 
in its best welfare.” 

The allusion to the last paragraph is to a donation 
of fifty thousand dollars from the trustees under the 
will of the late Samuel Appleton, Eeq., for a chapel 
on the College grounds. 

It may not be kaown to all the readers of The In- 
dependent that, by charter and gifts, the Commonwealth 
reserves to itself a certain portion of the control of 
the University, though the Board of Overseera—a 
body which, according to recent legislation, besides 
embracing a few persons ex-officio, such as the Presi- 
dent of the University, the Treasurer of the Corpora- 
tion, the Governor of the State, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, is composed mainly of members elected for the 
term of three years, from the citizens at large, by the 
Legislature. 


The signatures to the Report included the names of 
the Chairman, of Simon Brown, Lieut. Governor of 
the State, Abbot Lawrence, and Thomas Russell. Its 
presentation was followed by a long, elaborate and 
impassioned speech from the fifth member of the Com- 
mittee, Rev. Rodney A. Miller, of Worcester, an ar- 
dent friend both of Calvinism and the College, and 
having it, apparently, for the honest and zealous aim 
of his life, to reconcile the two. He protested against 
the doctrine of the Report, regarded it as an evasion 
of the Hollis foundation, and as a sure attempt to 
propagate Sectarian Unitarianism in the College; be- 
lieved it would alienate from the institution the Or- 
thodox sects, and raise a storm of indignation from 
Berkshire to Cape Cod; objected to the use of any 
part of the general funds for maintaining a professor 
who, it was understood, would be taken from the Uni- 
tarian denomination, which embraced only about a 
ninth part of the population of the State; drew a 
warning from Oxford in England, where a measure, 
alleged to resemble this, and advocated by Prof. New- 
man, resulted in Romanizing the institution to a hor- 
rible extent; and likened the duties of the proposed 
Plummer Professor to those of the Jesuit fathers, tak- 
ing here a view similar to that presented in an absurd 
article published a few weeks ago in the New-York 
Tribune, eo ludicrously put together as to suggest the 
remark that it was probably a clever hoax, concocted 
by some fun-loving under-graduate. Mr. Miller, how- 
ever, was serious in his appeal, invoked the shade of 
Thomas Hollie, entreated for a further delay, and felt 
an evident distress at the prospect of failing in the 
object of his expostulation. He was followed by Hon. 
S. D. Bradford, (Unitarian,) who also objected to the 
new measure; thought no more religious influence 
necessary in the College than is now exerted; depre- 
cated any measure that would bear a Sectarian con- 
struction, and would rather secularize the institution, 
allowing the students to worship in the neighboring 
parishes, This view was not seconded, though it is 
understood to be taken by two or three members of 
the Board. Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, and Rev. 
Dr. Blagden, of Boston, both spoke for the Orthodox 
interest, with candor, earnestness and eloquence, re- 
newing some of Mr. Miller’s suggestions in a more 
methodical form, and avowing their readiness to con- 
tribute towards any increase of religious ministra- 
tions in the College which should not encroach upon 
the Hollis trust. Some conversation followed, in 
which Dr. Gannett, Hon. Abbot Lawrence, Hon. Sam- 
uel Hoar, Hon. Francis Bassett, besides those already 





preponderance to any epecial theological views in an 
Institution where the State has so large an influence 
and interest—proceeds to argue in favor of carrying | 
out the views of the Corporation in the case, as the 
course that promises to answer the repeatedly-ex- 
préssed wish of the Board, and to realize the general 
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mentioned, took part. Dr. Gannett, in reply to a 
remark of Dr. Blagden, that the present nominee 
(Mr. Huntington) had been selected ag being more 
evangelical than many of his brethren in his belief, 
and was therefore considered by earnest Unitarians 
themselves as better suited to the place, observed that 
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ment, solely out of his sense of the mental, moral, 
and spiritual fitness of the appbdintee for the post. 
Mr. Lawrence (Unitarian) hoped that the Hollis chair 


Hollis’s own faith, pledging a general consent of his 
friends to that measure, provided the other party 
would accede to the Report—playfully observing 
that he did not believe the appointment of a Baptist 
would be opposed by anybody, except possibly a 
few bigoted Unitarians, for he supposed there might 
be a few left. Dr. Worcester could not eee how the 
present nominee, at any rate, could be expected to 
sacrifice his present income and accept the profeseor- 
ship, unless the salary were made eo large that it 
would interfere objectionably with the policy of re- 
ducing the ordinary expenses of the students. The 
result of this whole debate was a general agreement 
that the Board should recommend to the Corporation 
to fill the Hollis chair whenever the requisite funds 
should be forthcoming, and Drs. Blagden and Wor- 
cester engaged that the funds should not be wanting. 
The present income of the Hollis foundation is not 
more than four hundred dollars a year. 


Votes were then taken on the establishment of the 
Plummer Professorship, and the acceptance of the rules 
and statutes. The former measure was adopted by 
twenty-oue against two, the latter by nineteen against 
four. 

The question of confirming the appointment of Rev. 
F. D. Huntington was then presented; twenty-two 
voted in the affirmative; Rev. Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Benchley of the Senate voted in the negative, and 
there was one blank. Thus the appointment was con 
firmed. 

The troublesome question of the Hollis chair has 
been so long agitated, and the very name is so widely 
known as a synonym for a compound of ecclesiastical, 
theological, academiceal and legal strife, that your 
readers may be interested in seeing two or tffree of 
the rules and orders affixed to it. The first is the 
chief source of controversy, admitting a great range 
of interpretations. The Unitarians contend that 
neither the word “orthodox” nor either of the eccle- 
siastical designations in the first rule, excludes them 
from the benefits of the Trust, since they claim 
to be orthodox believers, and are undeniably Congre- 
gationalists, while no specific statement of doctrine ap- 
pears to which they refuse assent. Orthodox men 
rely on the popular and obvious use of the term “ or- 
thodox,” and on the known opinions of Hollis him- 
self. Whether that benefactor had the power to 
prevent any religious teacher from being employed in 
the College except under his bequest, is a question 
which the overseers seem to have decided in the ne- 
gative. Some of the rules are these: 

‘1. That the Professor be a Master of Arts, and in 
communion with some Christian church of one of the 
three denominations, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
or Baptist. 

“2. That his province be to instruct the students in 
the several parts of Theology by reading a system of 
Positive, and a course of Controversial Divinity, be- 
ginning always with a shorj prayer. 

“4, That the Professor read publicly, once a week, 
Divinity, either positive, controversial, or causistical ; 
and as often upon Chureh History, Critical Exposition 
of Scripwure, or Jewish Antiquities, as the Corpora- 
tion, with the approbation of the Overseers, shall 
judge fit, always times of vacation excepted. 

“6. That the Professor of Divinity, while in the 
office, shall not be a tutor in any other science, or 
obliged to any other attendance in the College than 
the above-mentioned public and private Lectures. 

“11. That the person, chosen from time to time to be 
a Profeesor, be a man of solid learning in Divinity, of 
sound or orthodox principles, one who is well-gifted 
to teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave con- 
versation.” 

Another point, on which some doubt exiats, respects 
the rights of the Overseers over the rules proposed by 
the President and Fellows for any new foundation, 
where no reference t® the Overseers is made by the 
donor; one opinion beisg that these are submitted to 
the Board only from usage and courtesy, another that 
they take their validity only from the concurrence of 
the Board. This inquiry will probably come under 
the notice of an important committee appointed at 


the recent meeting to investigate the general mutual 
relations and powers of the Corporation and the Over- 
seers, 

One reason for the appointment of a new religious 
Teacher for the College is found in the fact that a long- 
desired separation of the Theological School from the 
College is regarded by many individuals as likely to be 
soon decreed by the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction. The case has been lately heard, and the 
decision cannot be very distant. Should terms be 
found by which this division can be effected, the or- 
thodox members of the Board would be relieved of 
extremely delicate and perplexing Jiabilities, the Uni- 
tarians would, no doubt, gladly assume the charge of 
their own ceminary, the community would be grati- 
fied, and a vast amount of profitless jealousy be 
quenched. In that event, the College Chapel could 
no longer look to the Divinity School for its ministra- 
tions. 

It is said that Mr, Huntington’s society have resis- 
ted his intention to leave them by every means com- 
patible with honor and self-respect. The attachment 
and harmony between them is very complete and 
strong. I am told that at their parish conference- 
meetings, the most tender and disinterested sentiments 
have been uttered, and that the parishioners generally, 
will acquiesce in their pastor's withdrawal, from a con- 
fidence that he follows what he regards as the Word 
of God, and goes forth to serve the cause of Christ in 
a point of vital consequence to the Church. The 
parish is certainly strong enough, in numbers and 
other resourees, to out-live safely a change of minis- 
ters. 

Judging by the tone of both the religious and eecu- 
lar press, of different denominations, the community 
of New-England are disposed to look with a generous 
and cordial good-will on this new effort to proclaim 
the Gospel of Reconciliation and Salvation within the 
walls of Harvard University. Those that know the 
Corporation best, acquit them of all sectarian designs, 
and believe they have acted with a single reference 
to the spirtual good of the institution, in all its de- 
partments. And it cannot be doubted that if any 
persons entertain doubts, on denominational grounds, 
of the Preacher and Professor elect, they will wait can- 
didly to observe the doctrine he delivers, and the 
manner of that difficult and responsible miniatry 
which he is to undertake. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
EXPEOCTATIONS.—COMPROMISE AND PEACE 


Tai-Mounram. 


Enctanp, March $0, 1855. 

Tur tone of the German and French press, including 
the Independence Belge, has for some days been quite 
pacific. It is evident that those who influence the 
continental press, desire to prepare the public mind 
for a compromise. Mr. Disraeli’s special organ is also 
in accordance. The “ moderation” of the French Gov- 
ernment, and even of Lord Palmerston, is complacently 
referred to by pro-Russian German papers. The ren- 
dition and destruction of Sevastopol, it is now sug- 
gested, will not be insisted upon as a condition for 
peace! All is this expressed, or inferred by the Con- 
stitutionnel, which holds the following language : 


“Without being in the confidence of the govern- 
ment, or in the secrets of the conference, we should 
suppose from numerous indications gathered from va- 
rious quarters, that the impossibility commonly be- 
lieved in, on the subject of the stipulations relative to 
the Black Sea, does not exist. The destruction of Se 
vastopol no longer figures in the number of these stip. 
ulations, for the reason that the siege of which this 
place has been the object has never been considered 
otherwise tham a means, and not as an end, by the 
Western Powers, What they pursue in common in 
the Black Sea with their fleet and army, is not the ruin 
nor the capture of a military port, it is the reduction 
of the forces which Russia has maintained in these- 
parte—it is the species of domination which she exer- 
cised, and the privilege she enjoyed there, to the de- 
triment of all Europe, and, above all, of Turkey.” 


Seeing that the “great foree” of Russia is in this 





almost. impregnable fortress and arsenal, the above can 


there were indeed considerable theological differences | only be accepted aa a piece of special pleading. Then 


he | Conviction of Christians in the Commouwealth, that | between his brother Huntington and himeelf; but | there is the suggestion, that Russia would permit the 
was a yearly visitor + there ought to be a more direct religions influence in that his cordial support was yielded to the appoint- | construction of counterbalancing fortresses on the 
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would be filled, and be filled by a Baptist, a man of | 


Eastern shore of the Black Sea—a most co:tly and 


dangerous fallacy—'nvolving the jealousy and vigi- 
lence of an armed peace. 

It is scarcely to be credited that the French and 
Eoglish governments would consent so to settle the 
third point; and yet this is the direction in which all 
speculations now move. There are two or three things, 
however, which make this lame and impotent conclusion 
probable :—It will be in strict accordance with Aus- 
trian interests and policy. The points relating to the 
Danube and to the Principalities having been settled, 
the work of Austria has been done, and the “ Western 
Powers” will also be “done.” Then there is very little 
doubt, that the British government would be glad to end 
a war which is re-acting upon “ the system” which has 
so palpably broken down, and to a great degree aroused 
and disgusted the nation. How such a compromise 
would affect the Emperor of the French and the sus- 
ceptibilities of the army aud people, is another ques- 
tion—a question, perhaps, not easily cut through with 
the sword, or resolved by horse, foot, and artillery. 

Meanwhile there is inaction in the Crimea, The 
allied forces are evidently not prepared or instructed 
to take the initiative of the campaign. In one of his 
dispatches Lord Raglan says: “I have really nothing 
to report this day.” And with respect to the long- 
talked-of assault, the Zimes’ correspondent says: “ In 
fact all speculation with respect to future operations 
is hazardous, and will be most likely falsified by 
events.” 

iliac 

Marne-Law, ConcratuLatony Meetinc.—The Com- 
mittee which called the congratulatory meeting at the 
election of Gov. Clark, (which meetiog was adjourned 
to the adoption of the Maine-Law,) have invited the 
friends of temperance, law,and order, to meet for mutual 
congratulations atthe Acapemy or Music in 14th street, 
on Thursday evening, the 26th inst. We have no 
doubt the meeting will be one of intense interest. 
The building, though large, will hold but a part of those 
who may wish to attend. The music and speaking, it 
is expected, will be of an high order. Friends in the 
country will do well to visit the city on that occasion. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ORGANIZED aT NiaGapa City 


Suspension Bripae.—At an_ ecclesiastical council 


convened at Niagara city, on Tuesday, 27th March, 
1855, by letters-missive from Christian brethren be- 
longing to the First Congregational society of Nia- 
gara City, it was unanimously resolved “ that we deem 
it expedient to organize a Congregational church in 
this place, and that we proceed at once to the appro- 
priate services of the occasion,” 

After a free and fall investigation, it was found that, 
in this village of twelve or fourteen hundred persona, no 
Christian church has hitherto been established; that 
au ecclesiastical society—the Firet Congregational— 
had been formed and incorporated ; that this society 
bas rented a hall, and hired a minister for one year ; 
that a lot had been deeded to them for the use of the 
First Congregational church ; that stone for the build- 
ing had been drawn upon the lot, and a subscription 
of about four thousand dollars raised. 

The necessity for such an enterprise was obvious, 
and the First Congregational church end society of 
Niagara City have started with fair prospects of 
growth and prosperity. Rev. William T. Torrey, the 
moderator, offered the Constituting Prayer; Rev. E. 
W. Gilman preached the Sermon; and other brethren 
assisted in expressing the Fellowship of the Churches, 
and in other appropriate services, 

May this youthful church, founded on the faith and 
order of the New-England and New Testament 
churches, experience large measures of the Divine 
blessing ! J. H. D. 


ee 


Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON. 
Tue U. S. mail-steamer from Havre, arrived on 
Thursday evening, with European news to March 28th. 
The Congress of Vienna had harmoniously settled 
the second of the “ Four Point,”—the free navigation 
of the Danube—but hangs at the third, the equaliza- 
tion of power in the Black Sea. 


Breadstuffs were inactive, but prices were fully 
maintained. The demand for cotton was good. The 
sales on the 26th reached 8000 bales, 2000 of which 
were on speculation; on the 27th, 8000, of which 
1500 were on speculation, prices being fully main- 
tained. 

Consols for money 923 to 93. 

The news by this steamer is not of a positive nature. 
The relative position of the belligerents in the Cri- 
mea remained unchanged, although the material state 
of both armies, at the last accounts, was improving. 
The news from Vienna had been considered satisfac- 
tory until the day of the Washington's sailing, when 
a telegraphic dispatch was received of a more gloomy 
character. It was reported that Louis Napoleon was 
about visiting Queen Victoria. 

The Morning Herald says, “We are informed on good 
authority that the Emperor of the French has agreed 
to send 50,000 additional troops to the Crimea if it 
should be necessary after the Vienna Congress, on the 
condition that England shall find vessels to convey 
them.” 

In both houses of Parliament a loan of £2,000,000 
to Sardinia had been agreed to, one million payable 
this year, and the second, in case the war continues, 
the next. It isto be at four per cent. interest, one per 
cent. of which isto be applied to the sinking-fund. 
In the House of Commons, the second reading of the 
Newspaper Stamp bill had been carried on the 26th 
March, by a vote of 215 to 161. Notice had been 
given that a strict blockade in the Baltic aid White 
Seas would be established as soon as practicable. 

The Sevastopol Inquiry Committee continues its 
sittings, and the revelations made every day be- 
come more and more appalling. Mr. 8S. G. Osborne 
was examined on the 24th March, and as an eye wit- 
ness of the scenes which he describes, gives the last 
touch to the dreadful picture by informing the coun- 
try that the wounded and sick soldiera, by hundreds 
and by thousands, were literally starved to death. 

The London and Paris papers all agree that a stig- 
ma will be cast upon British arms, if peace is male 
without the object of the Crimean expedition being 
obtained. The Daily News cays that “the more can- 
did pro-Russian papers have commenced in anticipa- 
tion those taunts which we must expect to hear from 
all sides if the expedition should return without hav- 
ing attained its object.” 


Tar Catmza.—On the 13th March, the Russians open- 
ed the fire of their batteries on the heights of Balak- 
lava. The English, assisted by General Vinoys, routed 
them. In the night, between the 15th and 16th, the 
French troops carried a line of ambuscades occupied by 
the Russian Rifles, and at the same time the latter made 
a sortie on the extreme left, which was vigorously re- 
— The Russians, it is added, had fifty men put 

ors de combat, and withdrew in disorder. In a tele- 
graphic dispatch to the London, Zimesit is stated 
that on the 17th, the Russians attacked the whole 
_ of the Allies, and were driven back with gieat 
08s. 

Advices from Odessa, March 2lIst, state the Rus- 
sians, in spite of repeated attacks, maintain the posi- 
tion they had taken on Mount Sapoune on the 24th 
of February, from which their guns play on the French 
lines of attack and upon part uf the camp. 


Spary.—Misunderatanding had taken place between 
Lord Howden, the British Ambassador, and Senor 
Luzuriaga, the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
lative to the religious basis established in the new 
Constitution, and certain outrages at Seville. It was 
discussed in Cabinet Council whether Lord Howden’s 
note should not be returned to its author. Informa- 
tion of this reached the British Minister, and, not long 
afterwards, the Spanish Government received intelli- 
gence, through a private but authentic channel, that 
if such an insult were offered to the English Govern- 
ment as the return of a note on a subject so interest- 
ing to the English people—a note which Lord How- 
den had done but his strict duty in sending in—it was 
his intention, in six hours’ time, to remove the Brit- 
ish arms from the facade of his residence and suspend | 
all farther communications. 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERIOA. 


Tue British mail.steamer arrived at Halifax on 
Thursday evening, with further news to March 81st. 
Nothing more from the Crimea, 


Attention was wholly concentrated upon the Vienna 
Conference, which is represented as being in great 
difficulty upon the all-important third point; so muen 
so, indeed, that although the demands of the Allies | 
had been much modified, the Russian plenipotentiary 
had referred the matter to St. Petersburgh, and noth- 





ing further could be done before a reply was recvived. 
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Our City Column. 


BEPORTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





The New City Mall, 

Tue lucky burning of the old shell in the rear of 
the City Hall, afforded the long-denied opportunity 
for providing the amount of room so imperatively 
needed for the public offices of the city. After year’s 
delay, the City Council have at length procured on 
plan for the proposed building, which by common 
consent is fully adequate to the object. It is projected 
on a grand and attractive scale, and has been uniye)- 
sally admired. It provides for a building on (ha) 
bers street 520 feet in length, with wings on Broad way 
and Center street 325 feet in Jength—the whole buila 
ing to be 415 feet deep. The plans are beautifull, 
executed, and the provision made for the peccmmeda 
tion of the city and United States ( ourts, offic 
departments are complete, and are an evidenc 
sagacity and intelligence of the architects 

The location of the City Hall on Madison Squay 
as some have proposed, is well discussed in the Rep r 
of the Committee on Repai and; Supplies, to wh 
the plans and petitions were referred. W 
fied that the Park must continue to be the most easily 
reached, and consequently the most central of any 
point in the city. Two-thirds of all the businesa « 
New-York is now done below the Park. Thi 
thousands who reside “ up-iown,” flow in a vast tid 
to the lower part of the island every morning, an 
spend the business hours within a few minutes w 
the Park. 

We have only to add our hope that there will 
unnecessary delay, for the whole subject has been 
strongly discussed, both in public and private, befo) 
the Committee and by the press, that the poin 
well settled, that the only plan which can proper! 
be adopted has been presented. 
be a public loss and reproach. 
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Anything els 


The Passover. 
The Jewish Passover, commencing on the 
and continuing till the ninth of April, was celebrate 
with the usual ceremonies by the Hebrews of this cit 
On the day preceding its commencement, strict « 
inations are made of the houses occupied by J 
to see that no particle of leavened bread remaing, 
the apartments are purified. At six o'clock in th 
evening, religious services are held in the synagogus 


i 


after which they returo to the feast of unleavened 
with every outward sign of haste. Religious servic: 
are held on the two first and two last evenings of tl 
week, The intermediate days are called “‘midd 
days,” and it is generally understood that in them 
business will be transacted; but an exception is ma 
in favor of the poorer classes and of the richer on 
who have an opportunity to drive an undoubted 
gain. ; 
fiomcopathy. 

A delegation from the Hahnemann Academy 

New-York attended last Tueaday, at Philadelphia, the 


day of Hahnemann, the founder of the Homeopathic 
Medical System. This day was celebrated with much 
interest by his followers in Europe as well as in thi 
The first Homeopathic} practice 
menced in this city in 1825. Practitioners rapid] 
increasing, in 1844 a convention of Homeopathiets wa: 
held here, and the American Institute of Homeopathy 
organized. 


country. Was con 


This has since held an annual sessio 
The number of Homeopathic physicians in the Unicr 
is estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000, of whom 100 ar 
in New-York. In many societies, both in Europe ar 
America, each member is obliged yearly to mal 





a trial of the effects of some drug upon himeelf or hit 
willing friends, and to report the result’ The pr 
lications of the order are very numerous 
NewrlYork Tribune. 
The editors and attachés of this journal celebrat 


year, by a dinner at the Irving House. Speeches fol 
lowed the Maine-Law dinner, after which a general 
leave was taken of Mr. Greeley, who sailed from Bos 
ton the ensuing Wednesday, “ to join his family in Eu 
rope, to be present at the opening of the World’s Fair in 
Paris, and perhaps spend several months on the Con 
tinent.” The aggregate circulation of the Tribune wart 
stated to be 176,810 copies. 
Recruiting for the Allies, 

In regard to obtaining recruits for the Crimea, whie! 
was attempted in this city, the chief officers of th: 
Nova-Scotian Government have plainly stated that 
the enlistments were to take place lawfully on British 
territory, and that encouraging men to go from th 
United States, or any other country, for this purpose 
is neither at variance with law or the custon 
nations, 

Biography of Merchants. 

The editor and proprietor of the Merchant's Maga 
zine, Freeman Hunt, Esq., is about to issue a colle 
tion of biographies of some of our most eminer 
merchants. No class in any country, the world over 
can furnish brighter examples of the power of indus 
try, energy, and manly independence to secure eu 
cess, than our American merchants. 

Opposition to the Maiue-Law. 

A-meeting of Hotel proprietors was held last Satu: 
day atthe Astor House, to consider the means to be 
taken for testing the constitutionality of the reeent 
Maine-Law enactment, which has etruck euch a vital 
blow at their spiritual interests. A committee was 
appointed to consult the most eminent lawyers of the 
city in relation to the matter, and $9,000 were raised 
to defray the accruing expenses, 

The Five Points. 
The trustees of the Five Points House of Industry 
finding the need of more ample accommodations, ar 
about to erect a large building in Anthony street, t 
be used aleo as a House of Industry. 
Church for the Deaf. 
Achurch of deaf mutes has been organized in New 
York, and vestrymen elected—three of them deaf and 
dumb; lots have been purchased for the church 
building, which will contain a lecture-room, reading 
room, andlibrary, 
BROOKLYN ITEMS. 
Horticultural Exhibition, 

The annual floral show of the Horticultural Society 
was this year unusually attractive. There were all 
varieties of 

** Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that give their fragrance to the May.” 
It was evident that great care and ekill had been 
employed in their cultivation, ae well as refined tas 
in their arrangement at the exhibition-room. 

A Botanical Garden is about to be established in 
this city. Sixteen acres of ground have been giver 
for this purpose in the vicinily of the Greenwood 
Cemetery. Thomas Hunt having given $50,000 for 
its endowment, it is to be called the “ Hunt Hort 
cultural and Botanical Garden.” 

Spiritualism. 
Mr. Brittain, one of the spiritual newspaper editors 
in the course of a lecture delivered last week at the 
Brooklyn Institute, exhibited some paintings which 
he said were done by epirits. In spite of their celex 
tial (!) origin, they were such mis rable daubs as to 
make the whole subject appear too absurd to receive 
any more attention in this sensible city. 
Revivals. 
An interesting revival is still in progress in We 
Plymouth Church, Rev. H. W. Becoher's. The morn: 
ing prayer-meetings are well attended, and there a1 
new cases of religious interest daily. There is are: 
vival also in the Central Presbyterian Church, Rev 
Mr, Rockwell, pastor. 
Clinton Avenue Charch. 
Rev. Mr. Budington has resolved to accept om 
call to this Congregational church. He | reache 
for them last Sabbath, thouzh his formal acceptance 


| will not be received till thia week. 
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JOHN A: GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Oliff Street 
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celebration of the centennial anuiversary of the birth: 


last Monday week, the completion of its fourteenth 
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